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a Just Published 5» 
HAMER’S EASY STEDS IN LATIN............ 6.75 A Reader in Physical ~o 


’ i h Edited, und 
Seen cok Gare asememes tate ot ae oan Geo grap hy for Be Si nners 
High School, New York City. ' a: 


For grammar school pupils and other young beginners of Latin, this 
book furnishes an adequate and easy preparation for the reading of 














By RICHARD E, DODGE, Professor of Geography in Teachers Colleg. 





simple connected prose. The amount of daily work required is less than (Columbia University) ; Editor of the JoURNAL OF SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 
jn the ordinary beginner’s book, and this is so arranged as to emphasize 
the relation of Latin grammar to English grammar. The lessons for the 

‘ : ial * h I2mo, 247 pages. With Numerous Illustrations from Photographs Expressly 
most part are very short. Memory work is especially considered. Taken for this Book. 70 Cents. 





MOREY’S OUTLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY ..s1.00 


By Writram C. Morey, Ph.D. 

A guide for students in high schools and academies which makes clear 
therelation between successive periods, places factsin their logical order, 
and omits whatever may draw the mind away from the main line of his, 
torical progress. Special attention is called to the progressive maps and 
bibliographical aids, 


HIS book is quite a departure from what has heretofore 
appeared upon this subject, in that it blends scien- 
tific accuracy with simplicity of statement, and thus 
brings the subject within the range of the ability of 

young pupils. It shows the influences of habitat on mankind 

and enables the pupil to understand the place he holds in the 

GLEASON’S STORY OF CYRUS............ apnea $.75 [| world. In this respect it anticipates the work which has recently 

ge ige ac9ts ae been organized in Yale University and Dartmouth College, these 
Delightful reading for young pupils which can be used to excellent j 7 
institutions being among the first to take up the question of 


advantage during the first year’s Greek to supplement the work in the 


beginner's book and to prepare the student for the reading of the Anaba- a * 
sis. Contains in simplified form the most interesting portions of the environmental influences. 
Cyropedia. Following the text are English sentences to be turned into 











“It is an admirable book and I hope > shall be able to make use of it in our 














Greek. 
ae classes which are now using your onenee.  Odkiak, Getie a . city 
For information regarding other important books for “Tt is an excellent volume, and will prove of much value in elementary teach- 
both el tary and dary schools, send to pe. ” —Wm. B, Cuark, Maryland Geological Survey, Johns Hopkins University. 
AMERICAN : BOOK : COMPANY 
NEw YorRK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BosTON LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 


91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Sx) SELECTIONS FROM THE LATIN ELEGIAC POETS A 
ome By Jesse B. CarTER, Assistant Professor of Latin, Princeton University. Cl., xlvii+285 pages. Price, $1.40 


EXERCISES FOR TRANSLATION INTO LATIN PROSE 
Recent By J. LEVERETT Moore, Professor in Vassar College. Cloth, 80 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
ELEVEN ORATIONS OF CICERO 


Datin By RosBert W. TunstALt, Professor in the Jacob Tome Institute, Maryland. Cloth, xxxiv+585 pages. 
Price, $1.20 


SELECTIONS FROM OVID 
Books i i i Price, $1.co. 


By James N. ANDERSON, Professor in Vanderbilt University. Cloth, 270 pages. 


LATIN COMPOSITION 


For the first year in college or highest classes in secondary schools. By Professor GILDERSLEEVE, Johns 
Hopkins University, and Professor LopGE, Teachers College, Columbia University. 188 pages. Price, 75 





College cents. Key, 60 cents. 
FIRST BOOK IN LATIN 
do By Cuartes W. Balin, Professor in South Carolina College. Cloth, 244 pages. Price, 75 cents, 
an GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR, (School Edition) 
By Professors GILDERSLEEVE and LopGE. vi+330 pages. Price, 80 cents. ’ 


Prepar= GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. (Third Edition, 1894) 


Revised and enlarged. By Professors GILDERSLEEVE and LODGE. sso pages. Price, $1.20 


ato ry These books are a part of the Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin Series, combining the best results of modern scholarship with 
regard for the practical necessities of the school-room. Correspondence invited. 








ADDRESS 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY _ ...43-47 £. sotn st, NEW YORK. 
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nies PERFECTION WRITING CRAYON N° 312 °—=—— 


For School Crayons of all kinds we have THE BEST. 
We are now offering something new— 








These crayons are put up either for poner or blackboard 
use. The inserted cut represents how the package loeks. 


They are of the very best quality made, satisfaction 


guaranteed. This crayon, for writing purposes, is espe- 

adapted for the primary school an the Vertical 

Hand Writing System. Our Wax Crayons are put up in 

gross boxes, assorted or solid colors. Write for samples 
e 


STANDARD CRAYON CO., 
509-517 Eastern Avenue, LYNN, MASS. 


TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAR LITERAL 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding —Cloth Sides - Price Reduced to | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Omatooue Ere} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


GILLOTT’S PENS 


FOR PRIMARY PUPILS: Numbers 404, 351, and 1047 (Multiseri 
FOR GRAMMAR GRADES: Numbers 604 E F308, and 1047 


For Vertical Writing: }=Ne™P*r* 1835 o46 


1 (Vertigraph), 
pt), and 1065, 1066, 1067. 
Highest Prize at every Parie Exposition, and at Chicago. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - 


Sensis Meade Auman, 91 John Street, New York. 
E,FABER. 
LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 


RUBBER ERASERS, 
Etc., Etc. 


FOR SCHOOL USE. 
























ONE HUNDRED LESSONS IN NATURE 
AROUND MY SCHOOL. 


By FRANK O. PAYNE, 


Size, 7 1-2x5 inches. 201 pages. Binding—cloth, stamped with two 
colors and gold. 49 illustrations. - - Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


Mr. Payne is a well-known writer and lecturer on Nature Study. But he is more 
than that—he is a school superintendent and a successful teacher of nature subjects. 
This book, like all he says and writes about nature, has been tested in the school- 
room—is, in fact, the result of successful school work. It does not aim to give a hard- 
and-fast course of lessons. But it does give a collection of One Hundred suggestive 
lessons on natural objects which can be adapted, by any intelligent teacher, to his 
work. In all parts of the country where nature study has been largely taken up this 


book is in use. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS: 
Chap I—Preliminary Lessons 
Chap. II—Lessons on Leaves, Plants, and Fruits 
Chap. IlI—Lessons on Animals 
Chap. IV—Ghe School Museum 
Chap. lage omy 1 at Lessons n 
ap. —Lessons in the School Yard 
Chap. VII—Walks with the Children - 
Chap. VIII—Collections during Vacation 
Chap. IX—Devices and Helps in Nature Study 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York. 





BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
anp CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 


— * ve 





Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits, 


Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents. 


For 
Grade Teachers 
and Supervisors. 
( ( § Monthly, during the 
school year. Discussion 


of topics relative to music teaching and the “ new ed- 
ucation.” APPROPRIATE SEASON Mrsic, &c, from the 
BEST soURCES. Can be used in class for readirg, by or- 
dering “Reprints.” Principals and Superintendents 
will aid their teachers by arranging to supply each 
building with at least one annual subscription. $1 
per years 15c. per copy. 

Edited by HELEN Pracr. Supervisor of Music, Indi- 
anapolis. Published by SCHOOL MUSIC COM- 
PANY, 128 N. Penn 8 .. Indianapolis. 


MINE RALS for SCHOOLS 


res, useful and rock-making minerals for 
practical study. Catalogue Sree. 
ROY HOPPING, 

129 4TH AVENUE . . New York, N. Y 


FRENCH BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS for 

Teaching French 
are used everywhere, Send to the pub- 
lisher for copies for examination. .. . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUB, - NEW YORK. 
Complete catalogue on application. 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 


























CHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. NY. CO, 











READERS will confer a favor by men 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com 
municating with advertisers. 





Vertical or Slant. 


able to supply orders for either style with 





ES TERBROOK’S PENS 


Whatever is the decision of the powers that be as to which shall be used, we shall be 


Seeeenticac waren) 





For ScHOOL, BUSINESS, and LEGAL PurPosEs—with pens of first-class quality. Ask your Stationer for them. 


Works: 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


26 Joh 
NEW 


n Street, 
YORK. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


129 Auditorium Building, Chicago.  Postteons Filled, 4,000. 


Established 17 years 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Farnilies, 
he ow Profes — im f d ‘ —* 
rs, and ern or eve! e) 
ment of Instruction; hecomnmenria Rood 
Schools to Parents. Call on or address 

Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futon, 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
4Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 156 Fifth Av., New York, N.Y. 208 Mich. Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
1505 Pa. Ave., Washington, D. 414 Century Bidg., Minneapolis. 4 Evans Bidg , Ostaloosa, Ia 
538 Cooper Bidg. ,Denver,Col. 420 Parrott Bdg. San Francisco, Cal. 525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles,Ual. 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Aguas 
28 UNION SQUARE, NEW Yorn. 
and employers should corre- 
ith ROBERTSON’S 


TEACHERS sponcilvid, Roszerson's 


table Bldg, Memphis, Tenn. Has filled vacancies 
in 19 States. Operates in every State. Faithful 
and efficient service. 





TEACH ERS WANTED - Four thousand positions filled. Sixteenth 

e year. Frequent vacancies in all kinds of 

schools for which we have no suitable 

candidates. Many of them choice positions. Write for particulars. Address C. J. 
Albert, Manager, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Central Music Hall, Chicago. 

S ch ermerh orn TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855 


. V Huyssoon 
3 BE. 14th St., New York jouw O Rocewersy Managers. 


HE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 7° *%* “yen 'Sorx. 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. A Telephone, Boston 775-2. 


COMPETENT TEACHERS WANTED FOR DIRECT APPLICATIONS. 


If you are ambitious to better your position; or wish to obtain a pence im another locality; 
or your position is not entirely congenial; communicate with a Bureau which has notifi 
members of KNOWN vacaccies for Ww years. If you are a graduate, with a strong record, we 
can help you. NOW is the time to send stamp for information. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU, (Edw. C. Dixon). 1420 Chestnut St., Phila. 


with successful experience or ial preparation for teach- 
EAC H E R ing wanted for first-class itions. Write for information 


concerning the National Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teach- 
ersin Pennsylvania and other States. Fourteen years under present manager. Address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, 101 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
KELLOGG’S BUREAV RECOMMENDS 


teachers. Manlius, N. Y.: ‘I wish to express my hearty thanks for your efforts which have resul- 
ted so satisfactorily for me.”—D. F. Culler. September places now comingin. Don’t delay. Form 
forstamp. H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, No. 61 East 9th Street, New York. 


KINDERGARTEN 2% SS&O0% SUPELES. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


3 ue se 
National Educational 
Association Reports. 


We can furnish the following valuable reports of the National Educational 
Association which will be mailed postpaid on receipt of the prices quoted ; 


25 cts, 
on College Entrance Requirements, 25 cts. 
‘* Public Libraries, - - - - - {5 cts. 

“ ‘‘ Normal Schools, - - - - - 15 cts. 
Set of Four Reports to one address, - - - - - - - = 75cts, 









































Report of the Committee of Twelve on Rural Schools, - - 


66 «6 6é 


On orders for 10 or mere copies to one address, express prepaid, the 
first two reports will be furnished at 20 cents a copy and the last two at 
13 cents. 

On orders for roo or more copies by freight at purchaser’s expense the 
first two will be furnished at 15 cents a copy, the last two at 10 cents. 

These reports are of great value and teachers will do well to secure 
them before the present edition is exhausted as the association may not 
reprint them. 





E. L. KELLOGG 6 CO., 
61 East Ninth Street. - NEW YORK. 





THE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
OF THE SOUTH. Raleigh, 


N. C. 


ESTABLISHED 1891 BY PRESENT MANAGER. 


Largest patronage and best clientele of all 
Southern agencies. throughout South and West. 
Teachers of ability and specialists wanted. 


Send for brochure and full particulars, 











In Three Montbs by the 


DE BRISAY ANALYTICAL METHOD 


youcan acquire a sound knowledge of 
Latin or French. 7000words learned 
almost as easily as 500. Gram- 
‘.. mar simplified; rules, rote- 
learning, etc., dispensed 
with. We can fit you by 
i» MAIL for college exam- 
&, inations so that failure 
will be impossible. 
, Exact pronunciation 
by phonograp h. 
Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


Circulars Free. 


- ACADEMIE 
DE BRISAY, 
Toronto and 
Rochester. 










Summer Session 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


JULY 5 To AuGusT 16, 1901, 





84 Courses in 19 Departments. 


Ample facilities for Library and Labo- 
ratory Work. University Credit. Com- 
tortable Temperature. Great variety of 
Recreations. Single tuition fee of $25.00 
Inexpensive Living. 


For Circular ana Book of Views, address 


THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University 
Irnaca, N. Y. 


eR t f Book Store by Mail. 


LF heten Wholesale Prices. 
oar os 6x9 * post 
age 6 cents. Advertises 15.000 Booka Bitics, 

cals,etc,,etc.,at Wholesale Prices. 


All books carried in catal: 
ed and sent free of eatin 


charge 
THE BOOK SUPPLY CO.,266-8 Wabash Ave. Chicage 


SPALDING'S ATHLETIC LIBRARY 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
No. 
2 Indian Clubs and Dumb Bells 








(Campbell 
6 Howto Play Lawn Tennis. By Champi 
29 Exercises with Pully Weights. i. 8. ~~ 


son. 
72 Physical Training Simplified. N: paratus. 
82 How to Train Preveris. —_ ™ 
ot Warmene inten Cb E 
arman’s ia ises. 
101 Official Croquet Guide. specie 
Le eee EE nant k 
e ing 0 mnastic Exercises. 
106 Rules for. Basket Ball for Women. os 


Price, 10 cts per copy, postpaid 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DENVER. 
READERS will confer a favor by men- 


tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with avdertisers. 
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| ; A Perfected Course in Art Education. 





The Prang Elementary 
Course in Art Instruction 


Artistic in Arrangement, Liberal in Treatment, Rich in Detatl 
A Compilation of the Best Thought Regarding Art Education 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


BosToNn NEw Yor«k CHICAGO 























Known and Prized for its nutritive and retreshing qualities. 
A drink for a Prince at less than a cent a cup. 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 


FEB. 12. FEB. 22. 


How to Celebrate 


WASHINGTON’S 
BIRTHDAY 


_The best special day book of exer- 
cises for February 22. Contains 
material for all grades. 

CONTENTS: 

10 Special Exercises, among which 
are his Birthday, Our National 
Songs, Historic Exercise, Honor- 
ing the Flag, The Builders, Pic- 
tures from the Life of Washington, 
etc., etc Ss. y 
Recitations, Declamations, and 
Songs. 50 Patriotic Quotations. 

Price, 25 cents. 


LINCOLN: THE PATRIOT 


A Complete Ready-Prepared Program’ for LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY, Feb, 12. 
It includes 
I—A Narrative of the Life of Lincoln. 2—Tributes, Here and Abroad. 3—8peeches. 
4—Characteristics. 5—Anecdotes. 6—Material for Compositions. 
. It also has portrait and picturesof birthplace and tomb. Price, 15 cents. 


FANCY DRILLS AND MARCHES. 

Has the most attractive Driils, Marches, Motion Songs. and Action Pieces published. Contains 
those especially appropriate for Arbor Day, Christmas, Washington’s Birthday, 4 Flag Drills for 
Patriotic Occasions. Besides these,a Wand Drill, Scarf Drill, Zouave Drill, Wreath Drill, Glove 
Drill, Cane Drill, Ruler Drill, Tambourine Drill, Muff and Gun Drill. Also 14 Motion Songs and 
8 Action Pieces. 118 pages. Price, 25 Cents. 

PRIMARY RECITATIONS. 

(Entirely new.) Contains 100 bright, sparkling selections, for the little folks, for Arbor Day, 
Memorial Day, May Day, Bird Day, Flag Day, Closing Exercises, Thanksgiving, Washington’s Birth- 
day. Suggestions are given for the best use of each recitation. Attractive cover. Price, 25c. 

PATRIOTIC SONGS FOR PATRIOTIC OCCASIONS. 

A collection of 25 copies each of the five great national songs (words and_music) ‘‘ America,” 
“Yankee Doodle,” ‘“‘ Red, White, and Blue,” “Star Spangled Banner,” “ Hail, Columbia.” In 
an envelope to be passed around among pupils or visitors. Very convenient. Price, 20cents. 


PORTRAITS. 
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We have beautiful crayon aits, 22x 28 inches, on heavy paper, for framing, as follows: 
slontaa Gan and Family | enc: oy on Horseback Washington 
Martha Washington Group of all the Presidents Lincoln 


Facsimile of Declaration of Independence. 
Sent packed in strong tubes. Price, 25c. each; four for $1.00 
SMALL PRINTS. We can furnish small prints—2 x 24 inches—of Washington and Lincoln, 
for patriotic entertainments, composition books, etc. Price, pacKage of ten, 10c.; 
fifty copies, 40c.; 100 copies, 75 cents. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS. 


(Order by Number.) 
Patriotic Set—5 Mottoes, in Old English Text, 24x 36 inches, 10 cents each; the 
set (40 cents) as follows. : 
No. 152—The Father of his Country. _No. 1583—George Washington, 1782-1799. / 
* 154— in War, First in Peace, First in the Hearts of his Doaniry men. s 
No. 155—Commander-in-Ohief of the Continental Army. No. 156—1st President of the United States 
The Following are 18x24 Inches. 5 Cents Each. 
No. 89—Portrait of Lincoln No. 100—Goddess of Liberty No. 97—Liberty Bell 
‘** 96—American Fla, ‘*  326—Martha Washington ‘** 99—American Eagle 
* @—U. 8. Coat of 8 “ 86—Portrait of Washington | “ 204—Bunker Hill Monument 
The Following are 24x36 Inches. 10 Cents Each. 
No. 141—Washington on Horseback. No. 115—Roll of Honor, American Eagle on Shield. 
Nos. 607-611—Five Maps, Illustrating the War of Revolution. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 











A Tonic and Nerve Food. 





Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed 
or weary from worry, insomnia, 
or overwork of mind or body, 
tske half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 


It nourishes, strengthens, and im- 
parts new life and vigor by supply- 
ing the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only 





NY oll jy 


Interested in ypeuriters 





at ltt ncaa 
is the handsomest typewriter cata- 
logue ever issued. It will give you 
a lot of valuable information. 


WRITE FOR A COPY. | 





American Writina Macuine Co., 
302 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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The Junior School Community.* 
By Ossian H. LANG. 

The potentialities of the proposed school community 
plan are necessarily obscured and depreciated by our 
consciousness of apathy and fixity of habits on the part 
of adults. Tradition and prejudices of all sorts have built 
up walls of social separation that cannot be razed by dis- 
regarding them. The outlook is far more hopeful when 
a starting point is sought in an organization of the young 
people now in the common schools. They know no class 
distinction. They are the true democrats. Similarity 
of interests and tastes is what holds them together. If 
this hint were turned to practical account we would soon 
have junior school communities of infinite promise for 
the future.. Unfortunately much of the good accom- 
plished at school is lost again by allowing the children, 
after they leave school, to adopt the blankets and tepees of 
their forebears. 

The best beginning, then, toward laying a secure 
foundation for the future school community is made if we 
organize and hold together the children who are now in 
the schools, 

Must Stand for Something Positive, 


But what shall be the plan of organization? After 
much observation, study, and correspondence, and consid- 
erable experimenting extending over a number of years, 
I have reached some definite conclusions, especially on 
the negative side as to what should not be made the ba- 
sis of organization. 

To begin with, no don’tassociation will ever be of much 
value—no anti-cigaret, no anti-saloon, no anti-swearing, 
no anti-league of any kind. In my opinion, all anti- 
clubs are an abomination. If there is anything to be 
fought it ought to be done with something positive, worth 
fighting for.} , 

_ Sufficient Interests, 

Furthermore, the positive object for which young 
people are invited to organize must be something suffi- 
cient, something that grows the more there is done for 
its attainment. It must also contain within itself the 
possibility of adaptation, and appeal to existing and de- 
veloping interests. The society when formed must 
offer something to every individual member, something 
he can enjoy, something he believes worth doing and 
having. 

Young America Citizenship League. 


An organization answering these various demands is 





*This is Part III of the series on ‘‘ The Common School as a 
Social Center.” Part I was published in THE SCHOOL JouRNAL 
of January 5; Part II, in the number of January 12. 


t+This applies also to the “vice crusade” now agitating New 
York city. The way to suppress vice is to substitute something 
better in the 7 of occupation and amusement. Where did the 
thousands go, formerly, who now crowd to the free lecture 
courses carried on under the auspices of the New York city 
board of education. Provide more entertainment of a healthy 
kind and there will be less occasion for ‘‘ vice crusades.” 


the “Young America Citizenship League,” chapters of 
which will soon begin operations in a number of schools. 

Its three-fold object is : 

(especially to awaken interest in local and national history, 

1. To study the political and social duties and privileges of 
American citizenship. 

2. To encourage and aid all efforts at self-improvement— 
literature, painting and sculpture, music, etc.) 

3 .To promote good fellowship and friendly co-operation 
among young people, thru social games and entertainment, 
mutual helpfulness, and development of a broad sympathy and 
neighborliness. 

A monthly magazine called Young America was started 
last October to promote the establishment and aid the 
development of this junior school community, and thus 
to lay the foundation for the inauguration of the greater 
social movement. Being conducted on broadly educa- 
tional lines and seeking to meet the predominant inter- 
ests of young people, it is calculated to awaken and cul- 
tivate a desire for co-operation. Continuous self-improve- 
ment and a wish to aid in general social amelioration are 
made dominant principles. Suggestions for doing 
something useful with and for others are a feature. The 
invigorating sports and the plans for having fun described 
in its pages are all of a social nature. Each month the 
organization of League chapters receives special atten- 
tion. The instructions in this department acquaint 
young people at the same time with parliamentary pro- 
cedire. 

Organization by Committees. 

The life principle of the league’s existence is the or- 
ganization of its chapters by committees representing 
various great interests. Every member of a chapter 
is expected to serve on at least one committee. The 
division of the work will be more fully explained next 
week. 

Committees as the Wardens of Healthy Interests. 


The results of the labors of each committee is given 
recognition at general gatherings. Thus one committee 
will have charge of the meetings devoted to local histo- 
ry and geography ; a second, of those set aside for the 
discussion of local government and the practical duties 
of American citizens; a third, of those given to nature 
study ; a fourth, to those devoted to art, etc., etc., etc. 
There might be committees on photography, on out-door 
sports, music, literature, philanthropy, etc. An outline 
of the principal work that can be carried on by any 
chapter of. the “ Young America Citizenship League,” 
will be presented in a later number. What has been 
said thus far indicates in a measure the practicability of 
the plan and the many advantages it offers not only 
from the social side, which is its chief object, but also 
as a means of training young people in self-sustaining 


and self-directing. 
(To be continued.) 
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Educational Opinion: 


aAn Educational Review of Reviews. 


Educational Democracy. 


Democracy is to be the constructive force of the 
twentieth century, says Joseph Lee in an article in The 
Ethical Record. Education will stand as a supreme test. 
Institutions will be judged by their educational effect 
upon humanity. If an industry or a way of doing 
business is developing, ennobling, it will stand. If not, 
it will go down. The man and not the dollars will count 
in this century. 

There are two principal forms in which a man finds 
expression and so acquires education—in his work and 
in his play, in his way of making money and in his way 
of spending it. The greatest service that can be ren- 
dered to education consists in making these two forms 
of education adequate and responsive to the soul. 

The problem of making work adaptable and plastic to 
the spirit is the problem of the factory. Such is the 
minute subdivision of labor with modern machinery that 
the artisan can never again be creator or artist. What 
substitute can be provided? Plainly, if he cannot make 
the whole shoe, he must be made a sharer in the large 
personality by which the shoe ismade. He must become 
a share-holder. He must have an interest in the indus- 
trial welfare of the whole shop. He must feel that the 
work is his work ; that what the company achieves he 
achieves ; that his faithfulness is making the name of 
the company known, thruout the civilized world, for its 
honest product. He is to be dealt with not as a parcel 
of hired muscles but as an associate, as a member of the 
team. Under such conditions his work will be educa- 
tional. 

Then, too, the educational possibilities of life outside 
of working hours will be studied. The developing power 
of rational expenditure of money is something that has 
never been fairly appreciated. Yet what it means to 
spend unintelligently, without sense of the value of 
money, is seen daily in the case of many of the wives and 
daughters of rich men. Time will come when the 
daughter of the millionaire will be allowed to earn money 
and to spend it. 

The most vital means for the expression and develop- 
ment of personality thru expenditure is the furnishing of 
a home. We are learning to appreciate the value of 
home education for the child ; but it does not stop with 
the child. Every chore our friend Benedict does around 
the house to the nailing up of the vine and the tinkering 
of the door handle—yes, to the very poking of the fur- 
nace—goes to make a better citizen of him. When he 
arranges pictures on the wall he is getting his little taste 
of art education. He becomes stamped with his wife’s 
and his personality ; it is the expression of them. 

As an educational institution the home stands for 
general as opposed to special education. It affords a 
scope to emotions that are an essential part of every 
man, without which he leads a maimed and stunted life. 

This sort of home education is now being furthered 
by the movement for suburban homes. Homelife in the 
great cities is apt to degenerate into mere hotel or 
restaurant life. With improved means of transit it will 
be possible for every family to live in its own home. 

A cautionary or rather a complementary statement is 
necessary. We are not going to become a race of prigs 
and pedants. Education is a noble word but it is not 
the noblest. It belongs to the world of means, not to 
the world of ends. The object we shall set before our- 
selves will not be self-development, but the service of 
those higher ends which the part of us which is not our- 
selves imposes. Humble, self-forgetting service—not 
the skilful nurture of our private life as final, but the 
willing and whole-hearted laying of our life on the altar 
of a larger purpose—is the attitude and blessedness for 
which we still must pray. 


And this attitude for ourselves and others is to be not 
only the end but the means. For it is one of the para- 
doxes of education, as true now as it has always been, 
that “he that saveth his life shall lose it and he that 
loseth his life shall save it.” 

WP 


Resources of the Community. 


There is a distinct tendency to broaden out the mean- 
ing of the word education. Fifty years ago it included 
the schools ; to-day it stands for a process that begins 
at birth and continues to the end of this life, if not be- 
yond. 

Using the word in this broad sense, Mr. Samuel T. 
Dutton writes in the Educational * Review upon “Educa- 
tional Resources of the Community.” There are, he says, 
defects in modern civilization which we can look only 
to education to correct. The very preservation of society 
in the opinion of some students of history, depends upon 
adequate prepraration for passing the crisis of civiliza- 
tion. Nation after nation in the past has risen to 
heights of learning, art, and statecraft only to succumb 
to the enervating influences ofa highly civilized life. The 
hope of the future is that education will make the peoples 
of to-day less blind than were the nations of ancient and 
medieval times to the dangers which lie in their pathway. 


What We Have in Stock. 


It is therefore timely to inquire what are our educational 
resources and how we can economize them to the best 
advantage, so that the whole American people may be- 
come sensitive to their opportunities and earnest in their 
pursuit of a higher life; in short, how they may become 
truly educated. 

Now it is evident that this has become a country of 
cities and large towns. People are naturally gregarious, 
and the conditions of industry have helped to bring them 
together in great aggregations. It is therefore possible 
to speak mainly of cities and towns in giving an inven- 
tory of educational resources. 

These educational assets may be grouped into three 
general characteristics : (1) homes, churches, schools, and 
libraries; (2) newspapers, magazines, museums, the drama, 
industry and government ; (3) the intellectual and ethical 
aptitudes of the people that can be quickened and influ- 
enced in the right direction. 

In the first group we see four very great educative in- 
stitutions : 

The home, which in its ideal condition should be the 
most important of all, is not universally what it should be 
in our American life. In the home little children, plas- 
tic and impressionable, receive the early lessons that 
largely qualify the after life. Nothing is se much needed 
in America to-day as good homes. 

The church ought to stand second only to the home as 
a purely educational force. In many ways the mod- 
ern church is rising to its opportunities. The greater 
part of its work is educative work. Its weekly program 
presents a series of classes and exercises. The feeling is 
becoming common that “salvation” comes only thru edu- 
cation. 

Of the school one need note only that it is no more 
secular than the church. Where sincere and consecrat- 
ed teachers are endeavoring to bring out in the lives of 
the young, the best that God has implanted in them both 
the effort and the result are fit to be classed with those 
of the most devoted of the saints of earth. In a vast 
number of cases the teacher is essentially a missionary. 
The place which the library holds, and is destined to 
hold in our American life has not yet been appreciated. 
Thisis the people’s university. Its doors stand invitingly 
open, leading to the accumulated wisdom and experience 


‘of the ages. As wages grow better and hours of labor 
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shorter, the library will become one of the great educa- 
tional centers of the community. 

Turning to the second group of influences we find the 
newspaper is already doing a large and significant work. 
The standard—both of news-getting and of newspaper 
writing—is slowlyimproving. The best magazines are all 
educational in their effect if notin theiraims. Museums 
of art and natural history are getting into touch with 
the whole people. The drama is in a bad way, from its 
control by the Frohman syndicate, but it will sooner or 
later be improved. Nothing is better than the best in 
dramatic art and nothing is worse than the poorest. 

Industry, the exercise of the suffrage, the assumption 
of civic responsibilities—all these things are great popular 


educators. 
Unity is Needed. 


Now if all the educational forces enumerated were 
working together, their power would be invincible; the 
trouble is that they do not work in harmony. Each in- 
stitution has a sort of individuality, a persistence of type 
that seems to defy assimilation. Community life is ev- 
erywhere hurt by,prejudices, by the spirit of caste, by 
lack of catholicity. People have too little faith in each 
other. There is no lack of activity, but it is not of the 
sort that tells for permanent good. Too often there is 
opposition of forces ; the lacK of concerted action pre- 
vents unity. 

This lack of harmony in communal life need not, how- 
ever, cause discouragement. The spirit of civic pride is 
growing. In nearly every community there are some 
people who are capable of leadership and many who are 
capable of being led. 

The majority of people are susceptible to influence. 
If in a given community proper leaders, inspired by high 
aims and ideals, get down to constructive work, great 
and good results may be accomplished. Whenever one 
reputable citizen, endowed with wisdom and farsighted- 
ness, sees a particular educational need and goes cour- 
ageously to work to meet that need, he is sure to have 
followers. He soon becomes the center of a group of 
’ people who are ready to do self-sacrificing work. 


Practical Results. 

To speak specifically, what can be done in an intelli- 
gent American community of to-day to bring the great 
educational institutions of society into close co-opera- 
tion? The narrow view that regards the church as re- 
sponsible for one thing and nothing more; the school 
as responsible for another thing and nothing else, must 
be dispelled. How can this be done? 

It is already done with a measure of success by such 
societies as those, twenty-five in number, which recently 
met in conference at Brookline, Mass. Brief reports by 
delegates showed that community work of very great 
value has already been undertaken. It appeared that 
while the primary purpose of the most of these societies 
was to improve the public schools, the field in which they 
have worked has been much broader than the schools. 
Nearly all have tried to educate the community thru 
lectures and discussions into a better understanding of 
the aims of modern education. Much attention has 
been paid to good citizenship. Parents’ leagues have 
been formed and mothers’ meetings reported. Schemes 
have been carried out for self-government in the schools 
and for affiliated organizations conducted by young people. 
School play-grounds and school decorations have re- 
ceived attention. Boys’ clubs and the claims of the 
domestic arts have not been neglected. 

The scope of this work can be illustrated by what the 
Brookline educative association has undertaken in the 
last two years. The child-study committee has regularly 
held mothers’ meetings and has sustained a boys’ club in 
a section of the town where it is needed. The lecture 
committee has conducted excellent courses of lectures. 
The art committee has secured for the schools a consid- 
erable number of gifts: Prints, drawings, and photo- 
graphs. The music committee has provided organ recit- 
als, summer open air concerts, and for one year sus- 
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tained a people’s singing class. The science committee 
has gathered valuable household statistics relating to 
the ordinary expenses of home-keeping. The committee 
on physical training has investigated and reported on 
rules for good health, gathered interesting statistics 
concerning recess and swimming, and conducted a phys- 
ical examination of a great number of children. The 
hygienic conditioxs of the school-rooms have been inves- 
tigated. The school library committee has induced the 
town to provide in the public library a reference room 
for the especial use of public school children. 

This recital of facts shows what has been doing of 
late in Brookline ; a great deal of the same sort can be 
done and is now doing in communities less advanced. 


SFP 
How Parents May Help Teachers. 


A school-house will never, of itself, educate and refine 
a community, says Rev. Frank H. Palmer, associate edi- 
tor of Education, in an article which is here condensed. 
It is one thing to furnish handsome buildings with the 
best appliances of the school supply houses, and quite 
another thing to make all this material equipment tell 
to its utmost in the development of human beings. Un- 
less the school is a recognized part of the community 
outside, its influence will be slight. The home must 
everywhere work in harmony with the school. 

How is this to be brought about? 

In the first place there must be intelligent apprecia- 
tion on the bart of parents of the true aims and purposes 
of the school. They must understand that the object of 
education is not to stuff the pupils’ minds full of facts 
as a doll is filled with sawdust. The practical studies 
are of great importance. Business men are right in 
thinking that a great hulking fellow of eighteen ought 
to be able to write a well-spelled letter and to add a col- 
umn of figures without error. It is to the shame of our 
schools if they do not teach these bread-and-butter sub- 
jects effectively. But every parent ought to understand 
that education has a higher mission than the preparation 
of young people to be clerks and bookkeepers ; that true 
education purposes to bring them to manhood with the 
judgment corrected, the affections purified, the taste 
elevated, and the ambition stimulated. It is the duty of 
the school to teach the individual to act aright in the 
presence of the unexpected and the critical ; to perform 
the ordinary duties of life in a sane, systematic way. 
The habits must be cultivated in school. 

It is not enough for the child to acquire knowledge in, 
any way that comes easiest to him. There is a right 
way and a wrong way of doing almost everything. The 
disciplinary value of many studies of which the average 
person soon forgets the details consists in the training 
they give to the faculties of selection. 

The parents, however, must do much more than appre- 
ciate the work of the schools; they must co-operate with 
it. They must study the phenomena of the three-fold 
nature of their child. He is body, mind, and soul. 


The Physical Welfare of Chi'dren. 


Now, they have a great duty in the care of the child’s 
body, so that he shall go to the school fit for the per- 
formance of his tasks. The schools to-day are obliged 
to pay a greit deal of attention to the physical welfare 
of children ; the parents ought to donot less. It should 
be seen to in the home that children have a thoroly hy- 
gienic diet. Parents who permit the consumption of 
unlimited quantities of tea and coffee ; who do not frown 
upon candy between meals and excessive allowance of 
pie and cake at meals; who habitually sit down to family 
breakfasts at which hot bread appears and to dinners 
that reek with greasy indigestibles—such parents have 
themselves to blame if their children do not get what 
they normally should from the schools. 

In the same way physical characterics should be stud- 
ied by the parents. Ifa boy is irritable, whence comes 
his irritability? Is it from inherited nervousness or is it 
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from a disordered stomach? If he does not grow as he 
should, is he getting the right sort of out-door exercise. 


Studying with Children. 


Not only in the physical life should the parents seek to 
work in harmony with the school. Altho the teacher is 
in a general way supposed to attend to the intellectual 
development of the child, the best results will be gained 
only when one or both of the parents carry on some study 
with their children. It may not be much, so far as time 
goes, but it will count for much in creating a bond of 
common interest between parent and offspring. Such 
study is very easily arranged in these days of fascinating 
books. The parents can often with great profit to them- 
selves and children take up some phase of nature study. 
The summer vacations are an especially favorable time 
for such work. The intellectual stimulus which the chil- 
dren receive from such companionship goes far toward 
giving them a firmer grasp on their school studies. 


The Spiritual Nature. 


It is hardly necessary to say that the spiritual side of 
the child must be cultivated at home. There, if any- 
where, truthfulness, obedience, and personal purity can 
be imparted. The teachers at the school ought to oblige 
the parents to look out for these matters. If a boy 
comes to school with filthy person, he should be marched 
home to be washed up. If he lies or is disrespectful the 
sources of such moral disorder should be sought in the 
home. If tact and kindliness appear to do nothing for 
the improvement of the home conditions, the child should 
be made to understand that at the school at least he will 
have to behave himself properly; and if he cannot be 
made to comprehend this, he should be dropped from the 
school and sent to a disciplinary institution. These ex- 
treme cases, however, will be very rare, if kindliness and 
common sense prevail. 

The third way in which the parents can assist the work 

of the school is by cultivating the acquaintance of the 
teachers. The relations thus established should be frank 
and sincere. In some communities it happens that the 
teacher never is called upon by a parent who does not 
come to complain. No notice is taken except when 
things go wrong. The good influence exerted by the 
teacher is taken as a matter of course ; she gets never a 
thank you for it. But let her make a mistake and the 
chorus of condemnation is loud and deep. 
_ Finally to get the school-house and the dwelling house 
into right relations, there should be an extensive multi- 
plication of local school associations, to conserve the in- 
terests of the public school, to develop the true educa- 
tional spirit in different neighborhoods, to unify the ef- 
forts of parents, teachers, superintendent, committee, 
citizens, and town fathers, with the end of making each 
particular school a center of the best and most efficient 
educational influences. 

The presence of a public school-house in a given neigh- 
borhood should awaken in the citizens a new sense of 
civic responsibility. 

a 


Certificates for County Superintendents. 


The county superintendents in most of our states have 
had things pretty much their own way. The teachers 
are required to demonstrate that they have some ability 
to teach, while the county superintendent, who is offi- 
cially their superior, is not compelled to demonstrate 
that he has any fitness for his office whatever. Now an 
effort is under way, according to Editor E. O. Vaile, of 
Intelligence, to secure of the Illinois legislature a law re- 
quiring candidates for the office of county superintend- 
_ ents to possess state certificates. These certificates are 
to be issued by a special board of examiners composed 
of the state superintendent and two associates. 

Mr. Vaile is of the opinion that the cities and towns 
in all our states, excepting a few in Wisconsin, choose 
for the superintendents of their schools men of proved 
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fitness as educators. As a rule politics do not enter 
into the question. But the country schools which ought 
to have the benefit of the most experienced supervision, 
are put off, in all cases so far as the law is concerned 
and in too many cases so far as public sentiment is con- 
cerned, with such men for superintendents as the local 
exigencies of the campaign may bring to the front. 

No man or woman should be eligible to the office of 
county superintendent who has not proved to the 
satisfaction of a competent board that so far at least as 
scholarship and professional reading are concerned that 
he is qualified to fill the place. No county superintend- 
ent now in office who is worthy of his position will oppose 
the passage of such a law. On the contrary, every per- 
son who deserves the name of educator will heartily en- 
courage such action by the legislature. Of course, such 
a law could not be made retroactive even if any person 
desired to have it so. It could take effect only in the 
case of new officers. 


er 
A Gap in Education. 


“Education is the working of all forces that fashion a 
man during the plastic years, before his habits become 
fixed and his character determined.” Such is the defini- 
tion of education given by Mr. Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr., 
in his article “A Gap in Education,” in the January 
Atlantic. 

Mr. Sedgwick says that education can be divided into 
two parts: (1) the realm of subtle influences, pressing 
upon the human being like the atmosphere, impalpable 
and not to be controlled; (2) the domain of instruction, 
directly under the control of teachers and parents. The 
latter part of education ought to be entirely within the 
scope of educators. 

As a matter of fact it isnot. Current educational 
theory leaves out a whole series of correlated facts. 

Take the case of a youth of an age from twelve to 
twenty-two. His education is very much talked of. 
Courses of study are carefully worked out for him by 
specialists. The proportion of time to be allotted to 
language, to mathematics, to science, is made the subject 
of investigation. It is purposed to train his imagination 
in such and such a way, to bring him out at the end of 
so many years an accomplished scholar, a good citizen, a 
Christian. 

The youth for whom this education is planned is mere- 
ly a convenient youth-of-straw, something quite different 
from the vigorous human animal of reality. 


The Real Lad. 


A boy is made up of mind and body. On the physical 
side he is influenced by the two great primal command- 
ments, “Thou shalt live,” and “Thou shalt multiply.” 
Education seems to concern itself somewhat with the 
former commandment; the latter is ignored. 

To live is to do and be what these excellent courses of 
study are planned for. Life is more than meat, more 
It includes the cultivation of tastes and 
capacities; the arousing and the satisfying of a hunger 
for the beautiful and the true. The broad, orderly edu- 
cational courses of to-day work in accord with the craving 
for life. 

But the second command—how are the schools 
teaching proper obedience to it?—the subject is avoided. 
From the courses of study laid out in institutions of sec- 
ondary education and from the general statements of 
their aims, one might suppose boys to be sexless. There 
is generally, in private schools at least, some vague as- 
surance that boys will be carefully protected. Relying 
upon such assurances, fathers send their sons unwarned 
and unsophisticated to associate with their kind. The 
teachers are supposed by the parents to look after the 
morals of the boys. The teachers ontheir side will argue 
that a boy ought not to be sent to school without a 
knowledge of the temptations that are going to beset 
him and a determination to rise superior to them. 
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Not in the School Program. 


There are courses of instruction in every school and 
college that are not laid down in the catalog. Quitting 
their fathers, boys, with the proclivities of young animals 
strong in them, go to schools where temptations are al- 
ways to be found. Outside, in the village er city streets, 
swarm prostitutes on the lookout for student victims. 
Within there are books, smuggled in if need be, which 
are full of perverted sexuality—Boccaccio, Maupassant, 
d’Annuzio. This literature is not prescribed in the Eng- 
lish courses, but it is studied not less faithfully than 
Milton and Addison; and it results in a settled belief 
that what was intended to be a sacrament is merely a 
matter of physical pleasure; that modesty and purity are 
only priestly devices, fashioned by old men, unlearned in 
the ways of the world and ignorant of life. The whole 
man is too often spoiled by the perversion suffered in this 
period of adolescence. 

Modesty and Prudery. 

Why then should there be false modesty upon this 
problem of education? Doubtless, the explanation is to 
be found in history. In the long struggle between 
decency and refinement on the one side and animalism 


‘on the other, it has seemed necessary that men and 


women should not even speak of the evils that they can 
correct in their own persons only by not dwelling upon 
them. In particular it has been felt that by keeping the 


young from a knowledge of the evils of the world, the . 


period of greatest temptation can be safely passed. But, 
as often happens, the growth of virtues has been at- 
tended with a crop of analogous vices. With decency 
and modesty came shamefacedness and prudery. The 
time is certainly at hand when there may be plain speak- 
ing if occasion demands it, tho there still is error in 
plain speech, that is not needed. At any rate there are 
two types of fathers who should be aroused to a sense of 
their obligation to speak plainly to their sons. 


Negligent Falhers. 


One is the refined, sensitive father who hates the idea 
of vice and imagines that in some (way vice will appear 
equally odious to his children. He trusts to the power 
of general moral training, of platitudes concerning virtue, 
to keep the boy straight when the specific temptation 
comes. But the son goes out into a world where the 
immoral teachings, instead of being vague and unattrac- 
tive are specific and alluring. 

Then there is the coarse father who looks upon lapses 
during the period of adolescence as one of the previs- 
ions of nature. So long as the boy keeps up after a 
fashion with his studies and does not marry an actress, 
the father hopes that he will make merry in reason. 
Sometimes the son of such a man is ruined for his work 


in life ; more often he is merely coarsened and brutal-. 


ized, rendered incapable of anything high and noble. 
The Remedy. 


Now, is there not some course of action for fathers in 
this matter. The boy’s curious questionings concerning 
sex are bound to come. Who should answer them but 
his father? The animal nature cannot be hidden; the 
boy cannot be converted into a disembodied spirit. If 
facts are concealed from him, if he isled to suppose that 
sex is a shameful thing, an eagerness of purient curiosity, 
a desire for forbidden fruit will spring up. The mighty 
force of sexual attraction, ready to work for good as for 
evil will be perverted towards evil if guidance and coun- 
sel are wanting. 

It is time to change our attitude. Sexual passion is 
at the base of life; it serves the noblest ends; it mani- 
fests itself in poetry and religion ; it makes our homes. 
Every day its uses appear in patience, labor, self-denial, 
and noble discontent. Should not the boy be taught to 
link it with the highest conceptions of nobility, aspira- 
tion, and divinity? 

On the practical side he should be taught that the 
service for fourteen years of Jacob for Rachel is but a 
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type of the service that should be demanded of every 
noble youth. This is the proof that he understands the 
sacrament of union. His right to the great joy of love 
will not be proved until, like Jacob with the angel, he 
wrestle and will not suffer it to go from him unless it 
bless him. It is not necessary to wait until love has 
singled out a maiden; all the knightliness of boyish 
manhood should be called to arms at the first trumpet 
of passion. The youth should not imagine that he has 
arrived at a mere animal mating time ; it is the great, 
solemn opportunity of his life. 

Worldly wise people may shake their heads and say : 
“We are animals just as much as the simplest brutes 
from which we are descended. In this world life is one 
continuous struggle ; the battle-ground shifts; but the 
battle continues ; passionate animals cannot be bridled 
by sentimentality, however maidenly.” 

Yet such thinking is wrong. If in our animal nature 
we inhabit. a world where the laws of gravitation and 
evolution are the explaining principles, with our minds 
we live in a world where ideas are dominant. Thought 
is ultimately the greatest moving power in the universe. 
The father, working upon the thoughts of his sons, can 
shape their lives. 

It is no priestly chastity that should be preached. 
This gseat fact of life—sheer instinct in the breast, but 
in man uprisen into love—must be acknowledged to be 
divine and not bestial. Once this truth is believed, no 
father will let his son go into the world untaught ; he 
will himself teach his son the greatest of all miracles of 
life, how a brute fact has been made holy. Then will 
the son go forth conscious of all the obligations of love. 


we 
Guessing at Words. 


Exactness in the use and comprehension of words is 
rare among pupils, much rarer than would be the case in 
most school-rooms if the dictionary were employed more 
liberally. An excellent illustration of this fact is given 
by Mr. James Buckham, in a recent number of the Well 
Spring. A school board member who was visiting a 
grammar school in his city remarked to the principal that 
he had not seen a single pupil consult the dictionary. 
He asked if it were not understood that they had access 
to it as often as they chose. 

' As a class in reading and English composition was 
called up for recitation, the school commissioner asked 
permission to catechise the pupils on the meanings of 
some familiar words found in the lesson. The result 
would have been amusing had it not revealed such a 
lamentable state of ignorance among boys and girls 
otherwise intelligent and well posted. 

“Bleak” was the first word that came up for definition, 
and the hand of nearly every pupil in the class was raised 
for permission to define it. The questioner smilingly 
called for a definition in unison, and the room rang with 
the unanimous reply “Cold.” Astonishment and chagrin 
were depicted on every face when the questioner shook 
his head. “Why, it must mean that!” objected a little 
girl timidly but eagerly. “It comes that way in every 
sentence, and it looks so cold it almost makes me 
shiver.” 

“How about Dickens’ Bleak House?” laughed the 
gentleman. “ Did you suppose that meant cold house?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the girl hesitatingly. 

The next word, “lurid,” evoked a wide range of inter- 
pretation. Not one of the class had ever looked it up, 
but each had a distinct and confirmed guess as to its 
meaning. The one who guessed nearest answered 
“cloudy.” But none seemed inclined to paint the word 
in colors dark enough to express its real meaning. 

Finally the school commissioner gave out for defini- 
tion a number of words in common use, whose sound or 
appearance would be likely to lead a random guesser as- 
tray. (The results were almost pathetic.) “Archaic” 
was defined by a bright-looking girl as “pertaining to an 
arch.” Another pupil ingenuously confessed that h had 
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always supposed a “tapster” was a drummer! Livid 
was defined as “yellow or bilious;” fatuous as “some- 
thing that happens according to fate ;” felony asa “dis- 
ease of the knuckles;” monster as “anything very 
large ;” augury, “a place to keep boring tools ;” weird, 
“skinny and tall ;” sough (which the class united in pro- 
nouncing sow), “to roll in the mud,” etc., etc. 

Laziness is generally the reason why young people do 
not look up words that are new to them, but the habit 
of guessing at meanings is disastrous and should not be 
allowed by the teacher. 


@S 
Machine-Made Books. 


The demand for “more reading matter” in the schools 
has led to the preparation of a great many text-books 
which may properly be called “ machine-made.” They 
are not literature in any sense of the word. If mere vo- 
cabulary building, combined with parrot-like repetition 
of words in meaningless sentences were desirable, these 
conglomerates would be admirable. 

A “Parent” writing for School and Home Education 
gives some concrete illustrations, first, of reading that 
appeals to the interest and taste of the child ; second, of 
the kind of material for lesson padding, that may be 
wire-drawn from these beautiful lines by running them 
thru a sort of verbal permutation mechanism. 

These are lines that any normal child, with a beautiful 
and appropriate picture before him, would enjoy : 


MY RABBIT, 
Long ears, 
Pink eyes, 
Feet that jump and run ; 
Short tail, 
White coat, 


Pretty Bunny-bun. 


What follows is the “More Reading Matter,” from 
which the same child would turn in disgust. The sen- 
tence mechanic ‘pours the lines into the hopper of his 
prolific word mill, turns the crank, and grinds the grist: 


MY RABBIT. 
I see ears. 
I see eyes. 
I see long ears. 
I see pink eyes. 
I see long ears and pink eyes 
I see feet. 
I see feet that jump. 
I see feet that run. 
I see feet that jump and run. 
I see a short tail. 
I see a white coat. 
I see a short tail and a white coat. 
I see Bunny-bun. 
I see pretty Bunny-bun. 
Pretty Bunny-bun is my rabbit. 
Has the rabbit long ears? 
The rabbit has long ears. 
Has the rabbit pink eyes ? 
The rabbit has pink eyes. 
Has the rabbit long ears and pink eyes? 
The rabit has long ears and pink eyes. 
I like a rabbit. 
I like a rabbit with long ears. 
I like a rabbit with pink eyes. 
I like a rabbit with long ears and pink eyes. 
Has the rabbit feet? 
Yes, the rabbit has feet. 
Can the rabbit jump? 
Yes, the rabbit can jump. 
Can the rabbit run ? 
Yes, the rabbit can run. 
The rabbit can run. 
The rabbit can jump. 
The rabbit can run and jump. 
The rabbit can jump and run. 
The rabbit has feet and can run. 
The rabbit has feet and can jump. 
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The rabbit has feet and can run and jump. 
The rabbit has feet and can jump and run. 
I like to see a rabbit with feet. 

I like to see a rabbit run. 

I like to see a rabbit jump. 

I like to see a rabbit run and jump. 

I like to see a rabbit jump and run. 

Has the rabbit a tail? 

Yes, the rabbit has a tail. 

Has the rabbit a short tail? 

Yes, the rabbit has a short tail. 

Has the rabbit a coat? 

Yes, the rabbit has a coat. 

Has the rabbit a white coat? 

Yes, the rabbit has a white coat. 

The rabbit has a short tail and a white coat. 
I like to see a rabbit with a tail. 

I like to see a rabbit with a short tail. 

I like to see a rabbit with a coat. 

I like to see a rabbit with a white coat. 

I like to see a rabbit with a short tail and a white coat. 
My little rabbit is Bunny-bun. 

Bunny-bun has long ears. 

Bunny-bun has pink eyes, 

Bunny-bun has feet. 

Bunny-bun can jump. 

Bunny-bun can run. 

Bunny-bun can jump and run. 

Bunny-bun can run and jump. 

Pretty Bunny-bun has long ears. 

Pretty Bunny-bun has pink eyes. 

Pretty Bunny-bun has little feet. 

Pretty Bunny-bun has a short tail. 

Pretty Bunny-bun has a white coat. 

Pretty Bunny-bun has long ears and pink eyes. 
Pretty Bunny-bun has a short tail and a white coat. 


Etc., etc., ad /bitum, all but ad infinitum. 


The above sample of machine-made “material” for 
young readers is no great exaggeration of what is pro- 
vided for them in some modern reading books. ‘Ihis 
specimen illustrates the mode of its construction and the 
real character of the produet. As may by seen bya 
superficial observation, it is worked out by a sort of 
automatic, nickel-in-the-slot process. You put in “words” 
and pull out what, by courtesy, may be called ‘‘ sentences.” 
Set the machine going and fill your book with “lessons” 
while you wait ! 

The utter unfitness of such verbal output for any sane 
educational purpose is perfectly apparent to all who have 
the slightest conception of the right use of language. 
Its absurdity ought to be its own quick condemnation. 
Itis a travesty on literature; an insult to the intel- 
ligence of a six-year-old child. The natural disgust, of 
children for verbal inanity is well-known to intelligent 
observers. This knowledge ought to protect them 
against a silly deluge of words in their reading books. 

It is unfortunate for the children that these combina- 
tions of words are so easily produced. By a trick of 
verbal permutation, almost any amount of what Dr. 
Eliot, of Harvard, calls “ineffable trash” like this may 
be produced in short order, and, while it may please the 
thoughtless and those wedded to formalities, it must 
make the judicicus grieve. 

A first reader for children must be judged by what it 
contains. A first reader good for children must contain 
good literature. That must be the prime consideration. 
But good literature is not the only consideration, for, in 
the vast realm of literary material, there is but compara- 
tively little within the experience of, and adapted to the 
growth of little children. The second consideration, 
therefore, must be Child-Life Interests. Such books 
must contain, not only good literature, but that particu- 
lar form of good literature which is within the range of 
the child’s interests. 

The false notion that learning to read is merely the 
gathering of a vocabulary, has done more harm, perhaps, 
than any other foolish idea that has entered into methods 
of teaching children to read. The reading matter pro- 
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duced as a result of such a method is deadening to all 
interest on the part of the child. This is the greatest 
injury that could possibly be inflicted upon a young 
learner. It means a reversal, or perversion, of normal 
development in the place of activity born of natural in- 
terest. It means dull, dreary, monotonous word-learning. 
Colonel Parker is not too strong in his condemnation of 
“word-learning” when he speaks of it asan “ educa- 
tional crime.” Read his article in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
of Nov. 17, 1900. 

“Learning to read,” instead of being a drudgery, 
should be a delight. The right kind of child-literature 
makes it a delight; the wrong kind, verbal padding, 
makes it a drudgery. 

From artificial, devitalized word-groups, specially pre- 
pared for him, without regard to his inclinations, tastes, 
or wants, the child, fortunately, turns instinctively away. 
It should be taken as a sign of hope and encouragement 
that the child seeks, with joyful interest and abounding 
delight, a rational, spontaneous expression of his own 
interest, thought, and feeling, in pure and simple lan- 
guage. 

The literary form, therefore, of a first reader, is its 
essential feature. It is a “self-evident truth” that the 
child learns to read by reading, and that he learns best 
to read by reading something worth reading and which 
is within the range of his own experience, interest, and 
growth. 

It has been observed with great regret by many 
parents that, in the matter of personal interest and 
natural expression, their children often retrograde in 
reading soon after they enter schools. With beginners, 
this is especially marked. From a bright, lively, natural 
style of expression, they soon fall into a dull, machine- 
like monotone. No doubt one of the chief causes of this 
lamentable result is the character of material which the 
children are set to con and read. If there is nothing of 
child-life interest to express, there can be no child-life 
expression. If the lessons he reads are full of interest 
to him, the young reader will express this interest with 
life and spirit. The feeling, the appreciation, the idea, 
the thought, must all be back of the word symbols em- 
ployed in the text. 

Trivial ideas, or notions, expressed in set, weakly 
phrases, are a bane to interest and growth. There must 
be some spontaneity of thought and feeling and a cor- 
responding naturalness of expression. The “theught- 
content” principle must prevail in all study of language 
and in all language teaching, in order to secure the best 
results. This vital element in the scientific teaching of 
English grammar, which is taking such strong hold upon 
progressive thinkers and teachers, applies, with more 
than equal force, to the teaching of reading, from the 
first day at school to the last. It is the only theory and 
practice that will redeem primary reading from the low 
state into which it has fallen in so many schools ; thought, 
clear, clean-cut, sensible, child-like thought,—not weak, 
childish drivel,—in child-like language of literary tone, 
color, and finish. 

In this, as in most other matters, half the battle is in 
a right start. Start the child in good literature, give 
him a taste for it by providing it for him within his in- 
terests, and growth in both interest and taste for the 
best that literature affords will be abundantly assured. 
“‘ Show me what he feeds on, and I will tell you the kind 
of animal he is,” is a saying easily understood and easily 
accepted by those who are observing. The mental 
caliber, likewise, is determined, by what the mind feeds 
on. 

Charles Dudley Warner puts this matter in his striking 
way. His words are well worth pondering. He says 
that, “Good literature is as necessary te the growth of 
the soul as good air is to the growth of the body, and it 
is just as bad to put weak thoughts into the mind of a 
child as to shut him up in a room that is unventilated.” 
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German Industrial Progress. 


Under the caption “Where the German Beat Us,” 
The Schoolmaster, the leading English educational paper, 
has a valuable article recording the observations of an 
English investigator in Germany and Austria. ; 

The writer comes back to England a firm believer in 
technical and trade education. He has learned to see 
that English education is still too bookish. In the 
British cities the schools are busy hatching out “mere 
clerks,” and not very good clerks at that, for they lack 
the breadth and intelligence of the same class of young 
Germans. 

If you wish to see modern education of the most prac- 
tical kind, go to the Royal Technical college at Berlin. 
There may be seen officers in the army and navy work- 
ing side by side with the clever Volksschule boy who has 
passed up step by step to the Technical university. Here 
are 3,400 students, 140 professors, and 260 assistants. 
Here was engendered the skill that made possible the 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse and the Deutschland on an 
ocean where a few years ago the Germans had not a 
In this school nearly a hundred 
places are set aside for poor scholars who have proved 
their capacity, and to these, as to the son of the richest 
noble, is open the great library of 75,000 volumes, all 
on technical subjects, the reading-rooms supplied with 
every important periodical in the world, the laboratories, 
the eight testing-rooms. 

This school is the direct result of the teaching of 
commercial geography which about twenty years ago 
opened the eyes of the Germans to the value of direct 
communication with their customers and convinced 
them that a nation ought to build its own ships instead 
of buying them. 

Compulsory Continuation Schools. 


From Berlin the traveler went into Prussian Poland. 
There in towns whose names are not known to English- 
speaking people are found everywhere excellent trade 
schools. One of the interesting features of the work in 
this region is the system by which every apprentice, 
between the ages of fourteen and eighteen is by law 
required to attend school two afternoons in the week. 
Employers are thus bound to see that their apprentices 
learn more than what is taught by the practice of the 
shop. The girls, too, are all required to take instruction 
in dressmaking, millinery, darning, cooking, housekeep- 
ing, drawing, and painting. 

Across the border in Russian Poland, tho the world 
does not move so rapidly in Russia as in Germany, some 
magic developments were seen to be in progress. Espe- 
cially at Lodz, which has increased its population in 
seven years from 126,000 to 350,000, there are schools 
and technical institutes in abundance. ; 

At Breslau in Saxony, a town of 400,000 inhabitants, 
it was found that the municipality under the policy of 
decentralization which prevails in Germany, is building 
up an original and remarkable system of trade schools. 
The list of educational centers in this city includes an 
architectural school, engineering, trade continuation, 
trade commercial, agricultural schools; a Handfertig- 
keit (handicraft) school for young beginners ; an Innungs- 
fach school, where trades of all kinds, including hair- 
cutting, are taught; and the Royal art school, while a 
new trade school is about to be built at a cost of $200,- 
000. The school fees are low thruout and may be re- 
mitted in case of needy students. ’ 

Again at Gorlitz, a city of 80,000 people which twen- 
ty-five years ago was a struggling hamlet, the effect of 
education is apparent to the most casual visitor. Fine 
buildings, well laid out streets and parks, artistic stat- 
ues and monuments, delightful suburbs everywhere, 
mark the effect of sagacious expenditure for education. 
The schools are carefully adapted to local requirements. 
The Royal building school, for the training of carpente 

(Continued on page 95.) ' 
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Weneeda Superintendent. 


The city of Milwaukee advertises that it will choose a 
superintendent for the term of three years commencing 
in March, 1901, and that “applicants for the position are 
requested to file their applications” with Mr. Henry E. 
Legler, secretary of the local school board, before March 
1. This certainly is a unique way of barring out men of 
high standing and national reputation, who will undoubt- 
edly regard the handing in of bids for the advertised 
place as beneath them. The number of desirable candi- 
dates might be still further reduced if the school board 
would follow up this scheme by placing its announce- 
ment with some skilled advertising agent who could have 
a large poster travel thru the country with “Weneeda 
Superintendent ” inscribed on it. How this would have 
pleased the late lamented Phineas T. Barnum. 

The serious side of it is that Milwaukee really needs a 
first-class superintendent, able to grapple with its own 
peculiar problems. There area few men of the right 
caliber in the East. All things considered, Dr. W. N. 
Hailmann, of Dayton, Ohio, is probably the man best 
fitted for the place. Under hisleadership, the Milwaukee 
school system would receive a decided uplift. The quali- 
fications of Supt. E. B. Neely, of St Joseph, Mo., and 
Supt. W. H. Elson, of Grand Rapids, Mich., should also 
be carefully considered. The school board ought to in- 
struct its secretary to write to all the best superintend- 
ents in the country, telling them what the city will offer 
in salary, and asking them whether they would accept the 
Milwaukee superintendency if it should be offered them. 

Sr 


N. E. A. at Detroit. 


Active preparations are going forward for the enter- 
tainment of the N. E. A. at Detroit. Mr. James E. 
Scripps has been named as general chairman of the local 
committee : W.H. Elliott,as chairman of the finance com- 
mittee ; George H. Russell, as treasurer ; D. J. Campan, 
as chairman of reception committee ; Assistant-Supt. O. 
T. Frederick, as chairman of general executive com- 
mittee. 

a 
Educational Creeds. 


During the past ten years it has occurred to many 
thoughtful people that educators have no well settled 
beliefs. True, there was a general understanding that 
children should come to school early and regularly, 
should sit still and study their books when there, should 
not whisper, catch flies, or throw paper wads, and, finally, 
if possible, go to college. As to the studies themselves 
there was until twenty-five years ago, scarcely any disa- 
greement. Reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling 
especially, and grammar must be mastered if a right 
speaking and writing of the English language was to be 
obtained. It came about that many very thoughtful 
persons began to consider the subject of education in a 
broader manner, and in 1896 a number of these were 
requested to write out a statement of their conclusions. 
The replies were published the next year under the title 
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“Educational Creeds.” There is very interesting read- 
ing in the volume, tho it may be a disappointment to 
that class who think that all educational thought can be 
summed up in a course of study; an opinion firmly held 
to by a majority of school superintendents. 

Prof. John Dewey, of the University of Chicago, is 
one of those who gave a summary of his educational 
ideas in the form of a creed. He says: 


“T believe that all education proceeds by the participation 
of the individual in the social consciousness of the race. This 
process begins almost unconsciously, almost at birth, and is 
saturating his consciousness, forming his habits, training his 
ideas, and arousing his feelings and emotions. Thus the indi- 
vidual gradually comes to share in the intellectual and moral 
resources which humanity is getting together. He becomes 
an inheritor of the funded capital of civilization. The most 
formal and technical education in the world cannot safely de- 
part from this general process. It can only organize it or 
differentiate it in some particular direction. 

“T believe that this educational process has two sides—one 
psychological and one sociological; and that neither can be 
subordinated to the other, or neglected without evil results 
following. Of these two sides the psychological is the basis ; 
the child’s own interests and powers furnish the material and 
give the starting poirt for all education.” 


Now the possession of a creed does not necessarily 
bring in new studies or lengthen or shorten the time 
given to them, but it does change the attitude of the 
teacher toward the pupil. A great change has already 
taken place. The pupil is no longer regarded simply as a 
passive recipient whore office is to learn certain things 
out of certain books. The consideration of the “ psy- 
chological side” referred to by Professor Dewey has led 
to the new departure in education commonly known as 
Child Study. It maybe affirmed that child study will 
eventually form a part of all educational creeds in the 
future. Thereis nota thoughtful teacher but has found 
himself asking the question, as he stands before a school- 
room of pupils, “ Why are these children here?” 


we 
Why Mr. Frye Resigned. 


Mr. Frye has given out his reason for resigning his po- 
sition as superintendent of schools in Cuba. He ob- 
jected to the new school law which made a figure-head 
of him. While Mr. Frye was in the United States last 
spring preparing for the expedition of the Cuban teach- 
ers, a military census of the island was taken, the figures 
of which did not agree with those of Mr. Frye’s reports. 
The discrepancies were satisfactdrily explained. They 
arose from a confusion between two Spanish words,— 
culas, meaning school-rooms, and escuelas, meaning 
school-houses. Yet in spite of the explanation, in ap- 
parent assumption of fraud, a new school law was drawn 
up to supersede the one prepared by Mr. Frye only two 
months before. Mr. Frye was not even informed of the 
preparation of a new law until after it was promulgated. 
Then he protested against it and demanded certain 
changes. As these were not made he resigned. 


HF 
Aid from Pupils. 


The idea once prevalent in the school was that the 
teacher was the all-sufficient influence. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson revealed himself as a shrewd observer when he 
declared that the molding was done by the pupils, not by 
the teacher. Mr. Ray, a principal in Chicago, perceiving 
the immense influence of the pupil himself, built up a 
system of management in which the pupil is a conspicu- 
ous figure. 

Let it be recognized at the outset that the pupils 
themselves are the means by which the great ends aimed 
at are to be reached in school. Let it be borne in mind 
that the information gained in arithmetic, etc., consti- 
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tutes but a small part of the benefit the pupil receives. 

Let us consider this larger half of the benefit the pupil 
receives by going to school. He is one of a number; 
how to conduct himself as one of that number is what he 
is to learn. A man in this country must be something 
besides a farmer or a merchant; he must be a citizen, a 
neighber, a voter, an office-holder, a law maker, and all 
the way along an influence in upholding institutions of 
which he is a part. A boy in school must be looked at 
as holding a similar position. It is in occupying posi- 
tions in the school republic that he learns the “ larger 
half ” alluded to above. 

Here is a short account of the practice of the writer 
for many years. The school contained both boys and 
girls. On Friday of each week “Officers of the Day” 
were chosen, the teacher nominating ; there was a book 
on the teacher’s desk detailing the duties of these offi- 
cials; each hada badge. They noted the attendance, 
permitted absence from the room, saw to the order, the 
ventilation, the blackboards, sent out the pupils at re- 
cess, got them back in again, arranged for the music at 
the opening exercises, met visitors, reported matters to 
the teacher, looked after any disturbances. They had a 
general charge of the details, leaving the teacher to con- 
fine his efforts (apparently) wholly to teaching ; in reality 
he employs these officers to manage these details, not 
because he cannot do it himself, but to give them needed 
culture. 

There were frequent meetings of the officers with the 
teacher ; a book contained memoranda of the election and 
other doings ; these were very brief. One was secretary. 

In this school of one hundred and fifty pupils there 
were three boys and three girls as officers; they were 
first, second, and third officers respectively ; the work 
was divided among them. They could call upon other 
pupils for assistance, if needed. They had no power to 
strike or compel. They could be re-elected for a second 
week or more. They could be removed from office for 
misconduct or neglect of duty. 

After many years of experience the writer feels that 
he would not part with this systematized method of en- 
listing the aid of the pupils in carrying on the work of 
the school. His successor felt obliged to say that there 
was scarcely any need of a principal, that “things ran 
themselves.” The selection of the first officer from the 
highest grade was of itself a powerful incentive to the 
lower grades. 


The Hedge School-House. 


The hedge schoolmaster has long since disappeared ° 


from Ireland, but the traditions of his existence are still 
preserved. A writer in Donahoe’s Magazine describes 
the impromptu school-house which the peasantry, ani- 
mated by the Irish love of learning, built for the teacher 
whom a hostile government denied the privilege of a 
proper structure. A deep dry ditch by the roadside was 
usually selected for a site. At the side of the trench 
the builders dug an excavation of the requisite area, so 
that the clay formed three sides of the inclosure. This 
saved the trouble of building walls. Then the fourth 
side, or front side wall, with a door and two windows, 
was built of green sods laid in courses, while similar sods 
raised the back to the required height and pointed the 
gable ends. The roof timbers were formed from young 
trees and wattles, bound together with withes. Over 
these were spread brambles and a layer of “ scraws,” 
or slabs of turf. Finally, above these, came a thatching 
of rushes. The earthen floor was carefully leveled and 
a pathway made to the public road. Then the hedge 
school-house was ready for business. 


One Way of Getting Rid of Them. 

There is considerable of a moral in this little squib 
from Tidbits: 

“Why did you give that teacher you sent us so good a char- 
acter? The fellow is perfectly useless!” observed the chairman 
of one Scottish school board to the chairman ofanother. “Eh, 
man,” was the reply, “ye’ll hae to gie him a far better char- 
acter before ye get rid o’ him!” 
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To Recipients of Sample Copies. 


The publishers send out each week a few sample copies 
of THE JOURNAL to persons they believe to be interested 
in understanding the educational ideas and movements 
of the day. They publish it in the firm belief that such 
a paper is essential to the intellectual and professional 
equipment of a numerous body of men and women en- 
gaged in teaching ; and essential also to the official who 
is set over the teacher to direct his work. 

Twenty-five years ago the prevailing spirit of the 
educator holding a prominent position was that there 
was nothing more for him to learn; and hence he looked 
on THE JOURNAL as a superfluity. But a change has taken 
place; the really strong educator of 1900 feels that 
there is nothing concerning education that he ought not 
to know. Hesees that it is a science ; that it is impera- 
tive for him to think steadily on educational problems. 

THE JOURNAL is planned specifically and (almost) re- 
gardless of expense to meet the needs of those who have 
not “died at the top,” as Prof. W. T. Harris so neatly 
states it. The publishers believe that a constant reader 
of THE JOURNAL, year after year, has a fitness and pre- 
paration for his work in the school-room or office that 
places him in an advantageous position; he has some- 
thing to fall back on besides a generality; he has the 
conclusions that men of the highest rank in education 
have formed. , 

One of the great drawbacks in the educational pro- 
fession is that the teacher thinks (often) only of his own 
opinion ; he does not know at all what conclusions have 
been reached by men who are really great in the pro- 
fession. This is not so in law, medicine, or theology. 
The great men in these fields are held in esteem and their 
opinions are revered. 

The attempt has been earnestly made to conduct THE 
JOURNAL on large and broad lines. It has labored for a 
quarter of a century to have TZeaching regarded as a pro- 
fession, and those who understand the history of those 
years are aware of the great work it has accomplished. 

It is, therefore, to the educator or official who wants 
to know the educational ideas and movements of the 
times a periodical worth having, worthy of steady and 
careful perusal. 

The publishers feel they have a right to expect the 
patronage of this class of persons and send out this sam- 
ple copy, with expectations of an order for subscriptions. 


Education of Women in Spain. 


By the last census it was shown that sixty-five per 
cent. of the women in Spain are illiterate. Not only 
among the lower classes but even in families of some po- 
sition and refinement it is not uncommon for the daugh- 


‘ters to grow up without even a rudimentary education. 


In view of this backwardness it is interesting to note 
that the first college for women Spain has known is about 
to open its doors and that it is founded under American 
auspices. Since 1882 Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick, an 
American woman, has been teaching in Madrid. In 1892 
she secured the organization in Boston of the “Interna- 
tional School for Girls in Spain.” This has had a mar- 
velous success and is now about to become a woman’s 
college of the American type, with full curriculum. Mrs. 
Gulick has recently been in America and has raised $50,- 
000 toward her enterprise. 


Hospital Books and Newspapers. 

The twenty-sixth annual report of the Hospital Book 
and Newspaper Society calis attention to the valuable 
educational work that is being done thruout the country 
by the society’s plan of free distribution of books and 
magazines. Literature is sent out regularly to sections 
of the country which are without libraries, and to hospi- 
tals and insane asylums which are unable to provide 
reading matter for their inmates. In institutions for 
the care of the insane something to read is always a great 
desideratum. 

The material is collected in various wavs. Thruout 
New York city there are boxes marked, “ For the Sick 
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in Hospitals.” Several publishing houses, notably the 
Century Company, Harper & Brothers, and E. P. Dutton 
& Company make regular contributions. A great many 
special donations of books are sent to the office of the 
society in the United Charities building, New York. It 
is hoped that the number of these last can be greatly in- 
creased. 


The re-election of Senator George Frisbee Hoar, of Mas- 
sachusetts, by the unanimous vote of his party combined 
with the votes of several Democrats, who delighted to 
honor him, is one of the most encouraging things that 
has happened recently in political affairs. It shows that 
the state which spends the largest amount per capita for 
education is also the state that soonest breaks loose from 
petty political partisanship. Senator Hoar stands op- 
posed to many of the plans of his party,but because he is 
a large-minded intrepid statesman, his party returns him 
to his position without a dissenting voice. 


North Dakota has passed a constitutional amendment 
providing that an educational qualification may be pre- 
scribed for electors. Henceforth voters must satisfy 
boards of registration that they are able to read the state 
constitution in the English language. The measure is 
said to have grown out of apprehensions caused by the 
influx of foreigners. 


The total value of the gifts to Harvard university in 
the year 1900 is announced to have been $531,519. 


Another gift by the prince of givers. This time it is 
Conneaut, Ohio, that gets a library building, to cost $100,- 
000, from Mr. Andrew Carnegie. The only condition 
attached is that the town shall maintain the library after 
it is built. Conneaut is the town selected for the loca- 
tion of the new tube works of the Carnegie Company. 


The religious problem appears to be giving trouble in 
the Philippines. Representatives of the Central Cathol- 
ica are persistent in demanding religious instruction in 
the schools. They bring forward indubitable proofs that 
the majority of Filipinos want such instruction for their 
children, and that native teachers would be more accept- 
able than Americans. Meantime it looks as if Supt. At- 
kinson’s request for some $1,600,000 for the year 1901 
would be cut down to a very small figure. 


Dr. George E. Howard, head of the department of his- 
tory at Leland Stanford, Jr., university, has resigned. 
His resignation is reported to be due to his championship 
of the cause of Dr. Ross, who was forced out last No- 
vember under orders, it is said, from Mrs. Stanford for 
attacking the management of certain vested interests in 
California. Dr. Howard was very popular as a teacher 
and as a man in the university circles. 


England’s probable loss of commercial supremacy and 
the rapid advance of the United States to the front rank 
continues to be an international subject of discussion. 
Some remarkable explanations are appearing. One Eng- 
lish writer lays great emphasis upon the fact that the 
American spoiled child has been misjudged; disagree- 
able as he is in his youthful pertness, he gets from his 
habits of familiar association with his elders a capacity 
for affairs. He learns his father’s business before his 
face is rough. 

This is certainly interesting, but it can be only one of 
very many contributory causes. And in the same cate- 
gory we must put Mrs. Mary H. Hunt’s contention that the 
instruction in the public schools regarding the effect of 
alcohol in the human system has done it. Undoubtedly 
the sobriety of the average American workingman and 
his employer has played its part in the international con- 
test. It is an unfortunate fact for England that the 
consumption per capita of liquors is greater in the Bri- 
tish isles than in any other civilized country. But Ger- 
many is close to England in this regard, and Germany is 
not to be regarded as decadent. 

Of course in reality the situation is exceedingly com- 
plicated. The value of American education is generally 
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and adequately recognized by all the authorities. An- 
other determining factor of considerable importance that 
few writers seem to have taken into account is the racial 
admixture in the United States. The most progressive 
and vigorous communities, industrially speaking, in this 
country are those in which the population is most cosmo- 
politan. We have been singularly fortunate in our ab- 
sorptions. Even the latest migrations, these Italians, 
and Huns, and Syrians, have come in the nick of time, 
for their presence has made it possible for the better ed- 
ucated Americans to give up their energies to the work 
of superintendence. 


Prof. Pickering, of the Harvard observatory, de- 
nounces the newspaper reports that a signal from Mars 
has been observed. The facts in the case are that early 
in December a telegram was received from the Lowell 
observatory in Arizona announcing that a shaft of light 
had been seen to project from Mars, lasting seventy min- 
utes. The phenomenon was inexplicable, but there was 
absolutely nothing to indicate that it was a signal. 

Upon receipt of the message, Prof. Pickering immediate- 
ly called to a German observatory in accordance with an 
agreement whereby news of discoveries is exchanged. 
The European announcement did the mischief. At once 
the sensation mongers spread the story that the Mar- 
tians are signaling to the Tellurians. Fiction got in its 
work. It was stated that the light emanated from a 
particular point on one of the Martian continents. Noth- 
ing of the kind is known. 


A Columbia professor, Mr. Michael I. Pupin, has in- 
vented a new system of submarine cables which will 
make telephonic communication between Europe and 
America a possibility. Hitherto what is known as the 
“resistance” of the ocean has made submarine telephony 
out of the question. Nothing but a blur of sounds has 
resulted. Prof. Pupin discovered that by putting little 
induction coils at intervals of about one-eighth of a mile 
the transmission can be so hastened that the ocean resis- 
tance wil] be nullified and the oral message delivered with 
perfect distinctness. 

It is given out that Pros. Pupin receives from the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company $400,000 
in payment for his invention, as well as an annual salary 
of $7,500 during the life of the patent. 


GST 


An act of the New York state legislature, approved by the 
governor, April 22, 1898, made it incumbent upon the 
state superintendent of public instruction to prepare for 
the use of the schools a program providing for a salute 
to the flag at the opening of each day of school and 
for other such patriotic exercises including the observance of 
days of national interest. The fruit of State Supt. Charles R. 
Skinner’s labors in this commission—it was one of his own 
seeking—now appear in a magnificent Manual of Patriotism, 
for use in the public schools of the state of New York. The 
actual editing of this work was done by Mr. William K. Wickes, 
principal of the high school at Syracuse, who has certainly 
made and arranged his selections with great skill and per- 
spicacity. A surprising wealth of good material has been 
brought in service in the illustration of patriotic ideas. There 
are appropriate exercises for Memorial day, Washington’s birth- 
day, Lincoln’s birthday, and Flag day; selections covering 
various abstract ideas, and a ceremony of the “Transfer of 
Flags.” 

Appended to the selections is a calendar arrangement of the 
important dates in American History, compiled by Prof. Isaac 
H. Stout. 

The greatest credit is due to the New York Department of 
the Grand Army of the Republic and in especial to Supt. 
Skinner for the energy with which this patriotic manual has 
been pushed. Distributed freely among the schools of the 
state it is sure to inspire teachers and pupils with a deeper 
and more abiding sense of the value of our national heritage. 
Never in our national history was there more need of civic 
virtues and of true patriotism than at present. Such a book 
as this will help to preserve the spirit of democracy. It is, on 
the whole, very free from mere flamboyancy of patriotism ; the 
spead eagle is not given a particularly prominent place ; nor is 
the dove excluded. 
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Letters, 


The Day of Prayer for Colleges. 


For nearly eighty years the last Thursday in January 
has been observed among the Congregational churches 
as a day of special prayer for colleges and higher institu- 
tions of learning. The movement grew out of the long- 
established conviction among Congregationalists of the 
essential and permanent relation existing between reli- 
gion and education. Almost the first act of the early 
New England colonists was to found a college, and 
among the heaviest taxes which the settlements first 
laid upon themselves was that for education. They not 
only planted district schools in every hamlet but they 
required that every community above a certain size (if 
our memory is correct, six hundred inhabitants) should 
provide a high school competent to fit its boys for college. 
With the pouring uf settlers from New England into the 
new West at the opening of this century, the question 
of the higher education assumed new proportions. The 
institutions of learning had grown, in the course of the 
years, into the colleges which are now so characteristica 
feature of our American life. The steady aim of the 
Congregational body has been to secure at least one in 
every state and territory. As a matter of fact they have 
established many more than this. Other denominations 
of Christians have followed in thesame path. Thecause 
lay firmly upon the hearts of the people. It was natural, 
therefore, that very early in the movement there should 
be a call for united prayer for God’s blessing upon the 
new institutions and those who were engaged in their 
work. This led to the establishment of the Day of 
Prayer for Colleges, which, while in the multiplicity of 
interests in later years it has fallen into some neglect, has 
nevertheless a notable history, and is still widely observed. 

Few realize the condition into which religion had fal- 
len in this country at the close of the last century. In 
the class of 1800, at Yale, but one member acknowledged 
himself as a Christian; at Bowdoin religion was con- 
nected with the college only in the person of the pres- 
ident ; at Williams there was one professor of religion in 
the first freshman class, and none in the higher class- 
es. French infidelity and French liberty had poured 
into the young life of the country like a flood, and seemed 
to sweep everything beforeit. Drinking was practically 
universal. With the opening of the century new interest 
arose. President White re-established religion at Yale, 
and powerful revivals swept over the whole of New Eng- 
land. With the institution of the Day of Prayer for 
Colleges, revivals became constant. And the newer col- 
leges in the West have been marked with a steady reli- 
gious influence, so strong that their standard of growth 
has been notably high and the number of men from them 
going into the Christian ministry has been larger by far 
in proportion to the number of students than from any 
other institutions in the land. Special services have al- 
ways been held on the Day of Prayer, and in most cases 
the ordinary literary exercises have been suspended. 
This custom is still maintained in many colleges, tho in 
some the day is only observed by some extra services. 
Its history is so remarkable, and its influence upon the 
life of thousands of young people has been so powerful 
as to leave no room for question as to its importance. 
It would be well if all the higher institutions of learning 
could have regard to it, and in Christian homes thruout 
the land united prayer should be offered for both teachers 
and scholars, upon whom to such large extent the whole 
religious as well as intellectual life of the country depends. 

New York. Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D. 


we 


The program arranged for the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence at Chicago, Feb. 26-28, 
indicates that the meeting will be one of the most im- 
portant in the history of the N.E.A. There ought to 
be a rousing good attendance. 
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A Great Loss to Brooklyn. 


I have no doubt that THE ScHOOL JOURNAL will con- 
tain a suitable reference to our late brother principal, 
Dr. C. R. Abbott, as it takes pains at all times to magni- 
fy the the teacher’s office. Dr. Abbott was beloved by 
all who knew him; he was an amiable man and a true 
gentleman. All his fellow principals felt that he de- 
served his office, so did the board of education. He did 
not get the place by political machination, nor hold it by 
“influence;” he was worthy of it. It was a surprise to 
many that he led off in the movement for higher peda- 
gogical instruction; for usually men holding the position 
of principal fold their arms contented with the world and 
themselves. Not so with Dr. Abbott; he took the posi- 
tion that the teacheris never too old to learn—the right 
position. 

I have heard him officiate in the Episcopal church and 
sometimes thought he was cut out for a minister. He 
felt deeply the desire to benefit people both old and 
young. He will be long remembered. 


a 


German Industrial Progress. 
(Continued from page 91.) 


and masons; the machine school; the hand-workers’ 
continuation school; the town industrial school for 
girls—these are among the excellent institutions of 
this Prussian town. In all these schools there isa great 
deal of attention to general as well as to special culture 
with the result that the Prussian workman is an artist 
in the shop and a gentlemen in society. 


Culture Value of Practical Studies. 


In Austria particularly this interplay of the general 
and the special is to be noted. Technical education 
has not had the effect of training up a generation of 
narrow specialists. Conversation in the train or in the 
café shows the traveler at once that the Austrian arti- 
san is better trained intellectually than the average 
English workman. The Austrian can talk interestingly 
about the history of his country and any special interest 
attaching to his locality ; very often, too, he shows a well- 
instructed interest in literature and art. The number 
of Austrian people who are well informed in artistic, lit- 
erary, and scientific subjects is remarkable. In a mid- 
dle-class Austrian household the talk very easily passes 
from business or ordinary life to topics of broad, general 
interest. The good housewife turns out to be an excel- 
lent musician. The daughters have studied art with 
some seriousness. The father is ready to talk Spencer 
or Lotze or Nietsche. 

“The bread and butter studies” are not brutalizing 
the Austrians. Artistic and humane studies go hand 
in hand with the best results. 

The facilities offered in the smallest towns of Austria 
are such as to make an Englishman jealous for his own 
rural districts. The artisan in the great English towns 
with opportunities of working in the big shops, has per- 
haps as good chances as the continental artisans of see- 
ing the highest types of work executed, even tho he is 
called upon to exercise only some small portion of the 
great whole. But in the lesser towns the apprentice 
must plod on, machine-like, turning out copies of second or 
third-rate work and knowing nothing ofthe art and soul of 
his craft. Thus the art power and innate productive- 
ness of all these craftsmen are left dormant and unde- 
veloped. In Austria, on the contrary, the man of artistic 
nature has every chance of development. The nation is 
enriched by his work, the whole productiveness of the 
country is increased and the quality of its industrial out- 
put is raised. 

The description of conditions in cities of Germany 
such as Dresden and Leipsig shows that everywhere 
there is educational progress. In many places funds 
are provided for the purpose of sending professors on 
journeys of inspection and inquiry. 


A PRINCIPAL. 
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Educational Outlook. 








The Power of Opinion. 


PRINCETON, N.J.—Pres. A. T. Hadley, of Yale, in giving 
the Trask lecture at Princeton, brought out very forcibly his 
thought on “‘ Government by Public Opinion.” {n the educa- 
tion of public sentiment he finds the solution of a great many 
difficulties. Over-legislation has become a crying evil of the 
times. 

Public opinion, he says, must be distinguished from self-in- 
terest. Very much ofthe opposition to trusts is nota matter of 
conviction at all; it comes from people who object to trusts 
because they are notin them. Ifa man really believes that a 
trust is a bad thing and would refuse to countenance its pro- 
ceedings when given a majority interest in its stock, then he 
and men like him may call their objection public sentiment. 

The power of public opinion is nowhere better shown than 
in army and navy circles in the United States. From the re- 
cent investigations into hazing at West Point it appears that 
organized public sentiment can, with ease, override the most 
stringent regulations. i 


Funds Needed in Chicago. 


The annual difficulty of a shortage of ready money for pay- 
ing Chicago teachers has arisen and has been dealt with. The 
board of education decided Jan. 11, to ask the city council for 
permission to issue time warrants for 25 per cent. of the tax 
levy whenever occasion shall seem to demand that borrowing 
be resorted to, at the same meeting the financial powers of the 
secretary of the board, long a fruitful subject of dispute, were 
defined and greatly curtailed. The signing of all pay checks 
will be delegated to the new city paymaster. 


Practical Studies in High Schools. 


CINCINNATI, O.—Supt. R. G. Boone in his annual report to 
the union board of high schools makes a plea for revision of 
the high school curriculum. The percentage of public school 
pupils who go straight thru the high school to graduation is 
suspiciously small and suggests that the high schools are not 
close eneugh to the needs of the people. There should be 
more instruction in commercial and industrial lines. Courses 
in bookkeeping, practical arithmetic, descriptive economics, 
commercial geography, local and national civics, stenography, 
history of the great industrial and trade relations, etc., pci HY 
be added. Besides these provision might well be made for 
typewriting, sanitation, and sanitary mechanics. 


Teachers at Tampa. 


The Florida Teachers’ Association brought out about three 
hundred teachers and superintendents. The guest of honor 
from the North was Pres. Arnold Tompkins, of the Chicago 
Normal school, who delivered three addresses. He made a 
great impression upon the teachers. 

The standard of speaking at this meeting was very high. 
Dr. John F. Forbes, president of Stetson university at Deland; 
Dr. W. F. Yocum, president of the State Agricultural college 
at Lake City; Professor Hayes, of the State Normal school, 
and Professor Cote, of the Jasper Normal school were among 
the speakers. 

Prof. Charles T. Lane, of the Southern Lyceum bureau, a 
well-known humorist, delighted the convention with his lecture 
on “ The Analysis of Laughter.” How a man could keep an 
audience in a gale of laughter for more than two hours seemed 
to pass analysis. 

Prof. H. E. Bierley, of the West Florida seminary, read a 
good paper on “ The Status and Methods of Child Study.” 
Prof. J. Varn, of Ocala, spoke interestingly of “‘ Nature Study,” 
describing in detail the work that has Coen started at Cornell 
university. 

iThe following officers were elected: President, W. M. Hol- 
loway, Alachna county; vice-president, Mrs. L. B. Mathes, 
Tampa ; secretary, A. A. Simpson, Kissimmee; treasurer, A. 
A. Murphree, Tallahassee. 





Recent Deaths Among Educators. 


LANCASTER, PA.—Joseph S. Hilton, for forty-two years a 
school teacher in Lancaster and Chester counties, died Jan. 9, 
of heart failure. 


Death of Father Doherty. 


Rev. Daniel A. Doherty, S.J., prefect of discipline in Boston 
college, died on January 15 in the Carney hospital. He wasa 
native of Boston, was educated in Boston college, The Society 
of Jesus, Frederick, Md.,and Woodstock college, Md. He 
taught most successfully for five years in St. Francis Xavier’s, 
New York, and Holy Cross college, Worcester; and in 1892 
became prefessor of sophomore and prefect of schools in Bos- 
ton college. In 1894, he became prefect of studies in Holy 
ae college, but in the last summer, he returned to Boston 
college. 
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New England Notes. 


Boston. Mass.—The school board organized on January 14 
by the re-election of Dr. William J. Gallivan as president, and 
Thornton D. Appollonio as secretary. At an adjourned meet- 
isg on the 17th, the president appointed the several committees 
called for by the rules, so completing the organization for the 

ear. 

é About one hundred and fifty former pupils of the Franklin 
schoot renewed old associations on the evening of the 17th, the 
birthday of Benjamin Franklin, from whom the school takes its 
name, in the old school building on Washington street, now 
used by two posts of the G. A. R. President William P. 
Jones presided and gave an interesting account of some of the 
old masters of the school and their ingenious devices of pun- 
ishment for obstreperous boys. Sometimes, the little finger 
was squeezed bya bent rule until blood flowed; at others, 
the teachers simply pushed the pupil off the seat and allowed 
him to fall to the floor. Quill pens were used and were sold to 
the boys, and skill in making and mending pens was a neces- 
sary qualification of the teacher. 

Miss Martha J. Webster, who was graduated in 1857, read a 
composition that she wrote in that year and read as a school 
exercise. 

The master of the school, Mr. H. D. Newton, gave a very 
interesting sketch of Mr. Granville B. Putnam, the late master, 
who died about a year ago. 

January 17 is observed as “ Founder’s Day,” by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and so on the first birthday of the founder 
in the new century it was peculiarly appropriate that the New 
England alumni should have a reunion at the University club, 
with Provost Charles C. Harrison as the guest of honor. He 
carefully sketched the changes which have lately come in the 
university, particularly those which tend to make the college 
still more the central feature of the university, as shown in the 
erection of dormitories and club houses. These have cost 
some $800,000, all met by contributions. The gifts to the uni- 
versity between I894 and the present have exceeded all received 
from Franklin’s day up to that year. 

An interesting exhibit was a book printed by Dr. Franklin, 
in 1757, containing an account of the first commencement, with 
the names of six young men as graduates, one of whom was 
John Morgan, the founder of the medical department. 

Prof. William T. Sedgwick brought the welcome of the In- 
stitute of Technology, the president, Dr. Pritchett, being ill, 
and he called attention to the relations of the two institutions 
thru the founder of the institute, Dr. William B. Rogers, a na- 
tive of Philadelphia. Prof. Sedgwick spoke particularly of the 
place of the universities in stemming the tide of materialism 
which seems to be sweeping over the land. 

Prof. Hollis, of Harvard, in a humorous vein, brought the 
congratulations of that university. 


Dartmouth Boys Reuion, 


On the same evening, about one hundred and seventy-five 
Dartmouth boys, ranging in age from twenty to eighty-five, 
sang college songs and enjoyed themselves generally, in the 
Vendome. President Charles W. Bartlett, of Boston, presided, 
and President William J. Tucker was the guest of honor. He 
was given a royal welcome, and he discussed some of the prob- 
lems of modern education. He emphasized the fact that the 
college does not show its product until ety 3 years after the 
boy has graduated, so that the training must be suited to the 
needs of a coming generation rather, than to those of the pres- 
ent. He announced that he has secured $30,000 towards a me- 
morial hall. 

Prof. Henry W. Hone stirred the boys up by his statement 
that four ideals had touched his life; his mother taught 
him to be a Christian; his alma mater, the University of North 
Carolina, made him a gentleman; Harvard university, where 
his post-graduate studies were pursued, showed him the way to 
become a scholar; but after these, and necessarily followin 
them, Dartmouth, where he went as a young professor, ha 
taught him how to become a man. He held that the strength 
of Dartmouth lies in her devotion to an idea, one written large 
in her life, that of altruism, not practicality.. The typical Dart- 
mouth man, if he can be found, is asking, ‘‘ What service can 
I render to the world?” 

Three things may disintegrate a college: size, cliques among 
students, and indifference on the partof the alumni. But as 
yet, none of these has reached the old college. 

An interesting feature connected with the year at the college 
that was emphasized at the reunion is that this year is the cen- 
tennial of the graduation of Daniel Webster, the college’s most 
famous alumnus, and special notice is to be taken ot the an- 
niversary at the time of the commencement. During the eight 
years of Dr. Tucker’s administration, the college proper has 
grown from 327 students to 651, and the faculty from 22 to 46. 
The income bearing funds have increased from $986,000 to 
$2,300,000, in the same period. 

Report of the State Board of Education. 

The sixty-fourth annual report of the State Board of Educa- 

tion, issued on January sixteenth reviews the progress in educa- 


tion during the century just closed and gives some cautions for 
the future. The most marked feature of that progress has 
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been the development of the public school system, culminating 
in the high school. In all the steps of this progress, Massa- 
chusetts has led. The arbitrary attitude which the colleges 
once manifested towards the high schools has been changea to 
a spirit of friendly co-operation. But the first danger to be 
guarded against is found in the application of the elective sys- 
tem to the high schools, iest it become a means of avoiding an 
education in the place of obtaining one. While the course 
should be sufficiently elastic and flexible to meet individual 
needs, the choice of studies should not be determined by the 
caprice of boys and girls. 

The board recommends that some steps be taken to secure 
proper supervision of normal instruction ; and thatthe proposed 
mill tax to increase the fund be dropped, since the increase of 
the fund to $10,000,000, by the proceeds ot the sale of the 
Fitchburg railroad stock renders the additional tax unneces- 
sary. 


Cambridge Notes. 


CAMBRIDGE.—The school committee organized on January 
11 with the mayor presiding, and the several committees were 
ei Proiessor Taussig, of Harvard university, being 
chairman of that on the high schools. 

The faculty of Harvard university has announced the names 
of 105 men who are entitled to degrees with honors, and com- 
mencement parts. This distinction belongs only to those who 
have the grades A and B in nine or more courses, and at least 
C in all others required for admission to the senior class. 

Several new courses have been announced for the second 
half year, the most important being in the department of eco- 
nomics. Professor Hanus has added a library of about 3500 
representative text-books to the equipment of the department 
of education. These books have been furnished for inspection 
by the publishers, and they are open to the students in the de- 
partment, and to all students in the summer schools, 

Dr. Gaillard T. Lapsley and Mr. Joseph P. Warren, instructors 
in the university, have been appointed to fill the vacancies in 
Leland Stanford, Jr., university, California, caused by the res- 
ignation of Professors Howard and Spencer, and they left for 
their new positions on January 17th. Dr. Lapsley was graduat- 
ed at Harvard in 1895, and he then went abroad and studied 
for his degree of Phi. becoming an instructor in history, at 
Harvard inIg00. Mr. Warren is a native of Boston, and after 
graduation was for atime at the University of Pennsylvania, 
and he was to receive the degree of Ph.D., this summer, Last 
year he was an assistant in history, and this year in govern- 
ment, 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss.—An exhibition race between two stud- 
ents astride‘of inomotors, Dr. Sargent’s new physical exercise 
machine, took place recently at the Fogg Museum, Harvard 
university. ‘The machine worked very successfully and elicited 
admiration from the large audience. The inomotor was de- 
scribed at length in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, Jan. 5, Igol. 


Newton Board Organizes. 


NEWTON.—The school board organized on January 14, by 
choosing Mr. Frank T. Benner, chairman, and Mrs. Mary E, 
Sherwood, secretary; and the several committees were ap- 
pointed. Miss Fannie T. Sherman was appointed assistant in 
the Bigelow school, with a salary of $650. Miss Edith M. 
Grigor was also appointed to the Wade school, on probation ; 
Miss Alice E. Hinkley as Later! ois assistant ; Miss Mabel 
P. Lane, high school assistant; Miss Nellie Dorney, assistant 
to primary grade; Miss Nellie Coolidge, as unassigned gram- 
mar grade teacher, and Miss Maud Sullivan, unassigned 
primary teacher, all on probation. 


School Savings in Brookline. 


BROOKLINE.—A system of penny savings has been in vogue 
in the schools for some time, thru the sale of stamps. Miss 
Mary Adams, assistant to Superintendent Aldrich, has now 
taken charge of the work, and by depositing the proceeds where 
interest can be secured, the system is expected to be nearly or 
quite self-supporting. It certainly results in great benefit to 
the pupils, as it develops a spirit of saving. The stamps are 
sold to the children in denominations of I, 2, 5,10 and 25 cents, 
and they are pasted on a card printed for the purpose. 


Other New England Notes. 


Lynn.—It has been announced that the Berkeley scholarship 
at Yale university has been awarded to Albert W. Van Buren, 
class of 1901, 0f this city. This is the oldest scholarship at 
Yale and yields the student about $70. 


NORTHAMPTON.—Miss Laura D. Gill, A. M., a graduate of 
Smith college, has been chosen dean of Barnard college the 
Woman’s college of Columbia university, to succeed Mrs. 
George Haven Putnam, who resigned about a year ago. Miss 
Gill was among the first to volunteer as a nurse at the opening 
of the Spanish war, and was sent to Tampa, Florida, on June 
30, 1898, in charge of the first detachment of nurses sent by 
the Red Cross auxiliary under Mrs. Whitelaw Reid. 


WEST BRIDGEWATER.—About a dozen new pupils entered 
Howard seminary, at the opening of the. winter term. Some 
are graduates of other schools, who will take special studies, 
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and there are several young pupils attracted by the home fea 
tures of the seminary. 


MILTON.—The Alfred Barnes Palmer scholarship, at Yale 
university, has been awarded to Harry Strong Huntington, Jr., 
of this town. The conditions of the scholarship are that the 
student shall be of unexceptional character and high rank, and 
it furnishes him the income of $5,000. 


EXETER, N. H.—Nathaniel Gordon, Esq., a citizen of the 
town, has just presented Phillips Exeter academy a sum of 
money to stimulate interest in the study of the Bible. A part is 
made a temporary fund to furnish five prizes, varying from $5 to 
$25, to be awarded annually 10 the sudents showing the great- 
est interest and proficiency in the study, and to provide some 
compensation for the instructor. The remainder is set apart as 
a permanent fund, to accumulate until it reaches $100,000, when 
the two will be combined, and an instructor will then give his 
time to teaching Biblical subjects bearing upon religion and 
the results of explorations in Eastern countries. 


HANOVER.—Mr. Marshall P. Thompson, of Boston, has,been 
appointed resident lecturer for the year 1901,1n the Tuck 
School of Administration and Finance, on “ Legal Conditions 
of International ‘Trade.” 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Prof. McDonald, of Bowdoin college, 
Brunswick, Me., has been chosen professor of history, to suc- 
ceed Professor Jameson, who goes to Chicago at the end of 
the — year, and he will commence his service in Sep- 
tember. 


The University club has issued its first “Club Book,” 
which shows a membership of 329, all college graduates, dis- 
tributed among twenty-five institutions. Brown leads, of 
— with 187 members, and Harvard comes next, with 
thirty. 


NEw HAVEN, Conn.—Hon. Whitelaw Reid will be the Isaac 
Bromley lecturer in Yale university this year. The lectures 
will be given on February 25 and 28. 


President Booker T. Washington is to be one of the Dwight 
hall lecturers, and Mrs. Ballington Booth, of the Salvation 
Army, another. These lectures will be given in March, 


Hon. David J. brewer, associate justice of the United States 
supreme court, is the Dodge lecturer of the year. He will 
give six lectures, beginning on February 11, on ‘‘ The Respon- 
sibilities of Citizenship.” 


A remarkable step has been taken by the College church. 
Hitherto, it has been limited to undergraduates ot the Con- 
gregational denomination, tho its title has been “ The Church 
of Christ in Yale College,” for more than a century. Now it 
has been thrown open to all denominations alike, and a com- 
mittee has been appointed to draft a form of admission to ac- 
cord with the breadth of its present status. 


NEw HAVEN, Conn.—The board of education will receive 
sealed proposals until Feb. 8, 1901, for architects services in 
reparing plans, specifications, estimates, designs, and all pro- 
essional services for the proposed new school at the corner of 
Cedar and Gilbert streets. 


ATTLEBORO, MAss.—The Parmenter family has a grievance 
against the selectmen of this town. Thirty years ago a corner 
of the Parmenter farm was taken for a schoolsite. Theowner 
objected at the time, but did not go to law. A school-house 
was built which has lately been supplanted by another. Now, 
after all these years, the Parmenters have sent in a claim to 
the property, and are moving heaven and earth for justice. 


NEw HAVEN, Conn.—A proposition has been started and 
received with some favor to secure, if possible, the bunes of 
Elihu Yale, now resting in England. R prominent Yale alum- 
nus has written to the college papers urging that the proper 
place for the remains of the founder of the university is in a 
tomb on the Yale campus. The time is most opportune in 
view of the approaching bi-centennial celebration. 

ANDOVER, N. H.—Proctor academy, conducted by the Uni- 
tarian Educational Society, was burned Jan. 13 at midnight. 
The building contained the town and school libraries, both of 
which were destroyed. The origin of the fire is unknown. 
The value of the building was about $8,000. 


New Haven, Conn.—Henry I. Root, a student of excep- 
tional ability in the sophomore class at Yale, committed suicide 
January 18, by taking carbolic acid. His body was found ina 
vacant lot in the outskirts ot the city. 
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New York and Vicinity. 


The annual dinner and reunion of the society of Doctors of 
Pedagogy, comprising the doctor ate alumni of the School of 
Pedagogy, will be held at the Marlborough hotel, New York, 
Saturday evening, January 26. Dr. John Dwyer, principal 
of Public School No. 8, is the president of the society. 


Dr. F. Monteser, Ph.D., (Vienna), Pd.D., (New York), haS 
been elected to a full professorship in the School of apo 
New York university. Dr. Monteser is an instructor in mathe- 
matics in the DeWitt Clinton high school, New York, and has 
for several years been a lecturer in the School of Pedagogy. 
His works in sociology and its bearing upon education has at- 
tracted many serious students to his course. 


Prof. Monteser will continue his work in the Boys’ high 
school as heretofore. His election to a full professorship in 
the School of Pedagogy is complimentary, in the sense that it 
entails no more work than he has been carrying. 


Cards are being circulated, addressed to New York City 
members of the legislature, to be signed by voters only, request- 
ing that each member do all in his power, by vote and by in- 
fluence, to prevent radical changes in the laws governing the 
public schools, particularly those relating to teachers’ salaries 
and to the teachers’ retirement fund. 


Prof. E. F. Buchner, of the department of psychology, New 
York university, has been electedan honorary, foreign member 
of the new French Société Libre pour L’Etude Psychologique 
de L’Enfant, of which Professor ks Buisson, of the Sorbonne. 
is the president. 


The past week has been full of interesting meetings, among 
others the dinner of the Male Teachers’ Association, the meet- 
ing of the New York Educational Council, and the meeting of 
the Principals’ Association. Reports of these will appear in 
next week’s SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Gov. Odell on Charter Revision. 

The governor of the state has sent a message to the legisla- 
ve of criticism of the proposed charter of Greater New 

or 

Economy, such as will meet the expectations of the tax- 
payers of New York, has been less regarded by the charter 
revision committee than the details of the various administra- 
tive duties ot the departments. The first need is that the leg- 
islature shall make such changes as will compel greater economy 
in the administration of the affairs of the city of New York. 

This as a general proposition. Regarding the schools, Gov- 
ernor Odell objects to that portion of the revised chapter 
which permits the board of aldermen to determine the salaries 
to be paid to school teachers. Thru this measure the schools 
will be thrown into politics and their efficiency impaired. The 
fixing of the salaries should be left to the local boards, subject 
to review by the central board of education. The maximum 
and minimum amounts to be paid to any teacher ought to be 
fixed by the legislature. 

Opinions of Legislators. 

Prominent New York city members of the legislature who 
bave been interviewed regarding the governor's message are 
for the most part in agreement with him. 

Senator Elsberg expressed himself as greatly pleased with 
the recommendations. He objects, however, to the provision 
in the charter that the board of education shall have power to 
establish separate schools for colored children. He was author 
of the bill which abolished the so-called ‘‘colored” schools, 
and he has seen no reason to change his attitude. 

Senator Wagner, of Brooklyn, agrees with the governor in 
— to giving the board of education control of the teachers’ 
salary schedule. He is opposed, however, to any scheme tend- 
ing to centralize school power in Manhattan borough and will 
vote for any measure that looks toward decentralization. 

“ Startling in their excellence,” is the phrase used by Senator 
Marshall, of Brooklyn. Assemblymen Price and Colton, of 
Brooklyn, declare that they will oppose every provision that 
tends towards centralization. 


Brooklyn Opposed to Revision. 

‘* Bitterly as I opposed the Davis bill, and bitterly as I am 
still opposed to many of its provisions,” said Pres, Charles E. 
Robertson, of the Brooklyn school board, at a meeting of citi- 
zens gathered in the rooms of the Manufacturers’ Association, 
“T will stand for the Davis’ law to-day and will appear before 
the state legislature rather than see this thing known as the ed- 
ucational chapter go thru.” 

Continuing, Mr. Roberston said that the new charter is di- 
rectly opposed to the educational interests of Brooklyn bor- 
ough. Since consolidation the city across the East river has 
always been in the position of a resisting minority. This pro- 
posed measure provides for a board of education with Manhat- 
tan and the Bronx in a majority and fails to safeguard the local 
interests of Brooklyn, Queens, and Richmond. 

Borough Supt. Edward G. Ward also expressed the opinion 
that the new charter is bad from beginning to end. 


Language Teaching. 
Associate Supt. A. W. Edson gave the first of his series of 
six lectures in oral and written language under the auspices of 
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the New York Society of Pedagogy, Jan. 19. He spoke in 
part as follows: 

Results in the teaching of English in eae aig A schools are 
not satisfactory, and are not likely to be so for a long time to 
come. 

To the colleges belongs the credit of leading in the demand 
for improvement in the teaching of English. The college re- 
quirements have been gradually raised; the high schools and 
academies have thereby been stimulated; a demand has been 
created that the elementary schools send their pupils better 
prepared to the high schools. 

The great need is that teachers in elementary schools should 
be ready to receive suggestions, to stand in the attitude of 
learners. Good —~ se can come only as the result of close 
— and intelligent study. 

anguage is an instrument of thought and a medium of ex- 
pression, Language training ought to be both written and oral. 
[t 1s therefore proper that instruction in language should ex- 
tend into every subject of the school curriculum. 

There are many helps of which use should be made. Such 
are: (1) material for exciting thought; (2) good pens, ink, and 
paper for all written work ; (3) good reference books for consul- 
tation regarding ordinary matters of fact. 

So far as methods are concerned Mr. Edson made the follow- 
ing suggestions: (1) Teach methodically with a definite time 
and plan ; (2) study good models and give good models in 
form and in content; (3) search for weak points, such as mis- 
pronunciations, incorrect spelling, slang, vulgarity, affectation; 
(4) lead pupils to be thoughtful and critical of their own work ; 
(5) encourage originality of thought and expression; note and 
commend it. (6) Keep specimens of the best work, in divided 
and complete sets, as a matter of encouragement to the pupils. 


High School Teachers of German. 


The New York Association of High School Teachers of 
German opened auspiciously; its first meeting last Saturday, 
at the School of Pedagogy, Washington square north, was _ at- 
tended by about one hundred teachers from New York city and 
vicinity. The principal address was delivered by Prof. Calvin 
Thomas, of Columbia university, upon the topic, ‘ How 1s the 
Lesson Hour in German to be made most Profitable to the 
Beginner?” 

Professor Thomas has had opportunities for observing the 
instruction in German in a great many schools,East and West. 
He is widely known as an author of text-books and as the chief 
contributor to the famous “Report of the Committee of Twelve 
on Modern Language Instruction.” 

Professor Thomas disclaimed at the outset any intention of 
recommending one best method of teaching this or any other 
subject. The method must always be conditioned by the tem- 
perament of the teacher, the circumstances of the learner, and 
the particular object in view. For the high school the so-called 
“practical” point of view must§be supplanted by a striving 
after the real educational and culture value of the subject. 
“The most ‘practical’ thing in the world,” the speaker said, 
“is a well-trained mind.” 

He dwelt on the point that speaking a foreign language is 
a matter of technique, which, like any other technique, can 
be acquired only by much practice. The conditions of the 
school-room, however, make it absolutely impossible to give 
tne individual pupil anything like the necessary amount of 
practice; hence, the attempt to train the pupils in our high 
schools, where classes are large and time very limited,to speak 
Germanor any other foreign language is fore-doomed to failure. 
This does not mean that oral work is to be entirely neglected, 
but that it is to be treated rather as an important incidental 
than as the chief obiect of instruction. 

As to the kind of conversational work to be done, the 
speaker had some valuable suggestions to offer. Of all possi- 
ble kinds of such exercises, that which aimed to provide con- 
versational practice by making German the vehicle of instruc- 
tion in the teaching of German grammar seemed to him the 
most wasteful, because the vocabulary of German grammar is 
highly artificial, in fact almost as technical as that of chemis- 
try. The pupil will never hear or use it outside of the class- 
room, 

The discussion whichf ollowed the address was very animat- 
ed. Among those who took part were Dr. Max Thomas, of 
Mt. Vernon; Miss Biittner and Mr. Leslie of the Newark high 
school; Drs. Kayser, Bernstein,Stollhofer,and Mr. Baumeister 
of DeWitt Clinton High School; Mr. Edward Althaus of the 
Peter Cooper high school; Mr. Kauffman, special teacher of 
German. 

The next meeting of the association will be held on the third 
Saturday in March. All who are interested in the teaching of 
German are cordially invited to attend. 


The Ottendorfer Fellowship. 


A committee is at work raising funds ‘for a fellowship at 
New York university in honor of the late Oswald Ottendorfer 
who founded the Germanic library at the university. About 
$5,000 has already been raised. It is designed to establish a 
fellowship to be awarded by the authorities of the university 
to the graduate of an American college who shows himself 
most proficient in Germanic literature and philology. The 
income of the fellowship will be about $800 a year if the entire 
plan is carried out successfully. 
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Building Activity in Queens, 

Ninety-seven class-rooms with a seating capacity of 3,980 
have been added during the past year. Eleven buildings are 
now going up with seatings for 5,570 pupils. Still the cry is, 
More school-houses. Supt. Stevens has recommended the 
erection of three new buildings, includipg a high school and 
four additions in Long Island City; four new buildings and 
three additions in Newtown; one new building and one addi- 
tion in Flushing. 

Supt. Stevens also recommends that the kindergarten system 
be extended, with not more than thirty pupils to a class. All 
existing high school departments should, he contends, be 
abolished and several separate high schools be established in 
central localities. 


Loving Cup for Mr. Gilbert. 

NEWARK,N J.—The kindergartners of Newark treated the 
retiring superintendent to a very pleasant surprise last week. 
While their regular omer 3 was supposed to be in progress at 
the normal school, Mr. Gilbert was sent for by messenger on 
the pretext that a school commissioner desired to talk with 
him. Upon his arrival at the normal school Supt. Gilbert 
found himself greeted with unexpected applause. He was 
brought into the meeting and, after some appropriate singing 
and other social features, he was addressed in a neat little 
speech by Miss Laura Morris, who on behalf of the assembled 
kindergarten teachers presented him with alovingcup. Mr. 
Gilbert thanked the teachers not only for the evidence of their 
friendship and esteem, but for their valuable efforts in putting 
the kindergarten system upon a high plane. 


we 
Philadelphia News Items. 


Mr. Caleb C. Tyndall, for upwards of ten years superintend- 
ent of schools in Kent county, Delaware, has been elected 
principal of the West End Consolidated school for boys and 
girls. Mr. Tyndall came very highly recommended and the 
school committee was so anxious to get him that they secured 
a suspension of the service rules. Asacandidate, Mr. Tyndall 
was eligible in every particular except that he had not taught 
three years in Philadelphia schools. 

For Decennial Vacation Year. 

One of the most popular features of the bill prepared for the 
legislature by the Citizens’Education Commission is the propo- 
sition that teachers who have served successfully ten years and 
been put upon the permanent employment rolls shall have a 
vacation of one year. This must, however, be spent in travel 
or in study at some educational institution. Each subsequent 
tenth year of service the teacher may so take off. During ab- 
sence the teacher will be entitled to full pay, minus the pay of 
a substitute. ; 

Improvement in Drawing. 


A report on the state of the drawing in the Philadelphia 
schools has been prepared by Director William A. Mason at 
the request of the board of education committee on drawing. 
A historical sketch is given of the work that has been done 
since the present director was appointed in 1892. At that time 
geometrical drawing of a very mechanical sort was in vogue. 
Methods seemed to be hopelessly faulty. 

Until last year the director carried on the work of supervision 
of all the schools of the city, single-handed. The situation 
was somewhat relieved in 1899 by the appointment of three as- 
sistants. These assistants are assigned to the primary grades, 
each having upwards of 720 classes in about eighty ditferent 
schools to supervise, while the supervision in the 120 or more 
grammar schools is still conducted by thedirector. With such 
a number he can get to each school only about once a year. Of 
course this is deplorably infrequent. The corps of assistants 
ought to be increased to six. 

The exhibition of pupils’ work in drawing, held in the offices 
of the superintendent last fall, showed the remarkable improve- 
ment in the subject during the last eight years. The exhibit 
received great praise from educators. Illustrated articles on 
it appeared in several of the daily papers and in Art Education. 


Decrease in Night School Attendance, 

Something is the matter with Philadelphia nightschools. The 
attendance since the re-opening after the holidays has fallen off 
greatly, and the committee in charge has been constrained to 
order the closing of upwards of one hundred classes. This 
means the dismissal of nearlythat number of teachers. A 
dropping off in the attendance is always looked for during 
the holiday season, but there is generally a marked increase 
about the second week in January. 

It is probable that the committee on night schools, in view 
of existing financial complications, may have been very glad 
to be able to close up a number of classes. Nobody knows 
yet how much money there will be for the night schools tho it 
is expected that $25,000—less by $5,000 than the insufficient 
grant of last year—will be appropriated by the common 


council, 
Gifts to U. of P. 


The will of Mrs. Jane Eleanor Welton has been filed and 
found to bequeath two-thirds of her large property to the 
University of Pennsylvania. The bequest is to go to the 
museum of sciences and arts at the university. All Mrs. 
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Welton’s valuable paintings, engravings and photographs are 
included in this gift. 

A curious feature of the will is that if any of the legatees con- 
test the will the bequest to that person is immediately revoked. 


Ee 
Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


CLEVELAND, O.—Pres. Charles F. Thwing, of Western 
Reserve university, returned Jan. 5, from California, where he 
went early in December to fill a number of appointments to 
speak before educational gatherings. En ronte he stopped in 
Colorado, speaking before the students of the State University 
at Boulder. In California he delivered addresses before the 
University Extension Society at Pasadena, the County Teach- 
ers’ Association at Los Angeles, the Southern California 
Teachers’ Association at Fresno, and the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at San Francisco. At the last place Dr. Thwing 
gave one address on each of three days. 

The proceedings of the seventh annual convention of the 
International Kindergarten Union held at Brooklyn last April 
have been printed and distributed. The Brooklyn meeting was 
remarkable for the number of strong addresses given, so that 
the present volume is a much more valuable compilation than 
the generality of such documents. The discussion of the 
Froebelian gifts was especially thorogoing and conclusive. 


The Teachers’ Manual and Course of Study for the state of 
Washington, which is issued every five years, has come from 
the printer. It is the work of State Supt. Frank J. Browne, 
upon whom it reflects great credit for the comprehensiveness 
and helpfulness it displays. An especial effort is made to 
reach the rural schools thru information and suggestions as to 
what is being done in the graded schools. Among other ex- 
cellent features there is a well-arranged course in patriotism, 
containing flag salutes, Memorial day exercises, national 
anthems, and selections for memorizing. 

DuQuEsNE, Pa.—The school board has purchased land for 
a new high school, which will shortly be erected at a cost of 
about $50,000. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—There will be no commercial high 
school—at least while the school board retains its present 
frame of mind. Supt. Webster recommended the establish- 
ment of such a school, but the board practically tabled the 
proposition by simply adding a commercial department to the 
Lincoln grammar school. 

SHEBOYGAN, Wis.—The board of public works has accepted 
the new high school building just completed, at a cost o 
$35,000. The formal opening took place January 14, with 
State Supt. L. D. Harvey as the principal speaker. 

BuFFALo, N. Y.—No principal will be appointed until the 
end of the present school year for School No. 57, succeeding 
the late Francis J. Smith. Mr. Vincent Bezehynski, the assis- 
tant principal will remain in charge. 

Rock ISLAND, ILL.—E. C. and J. A. Ericsson has given to 
Augustana college several acres of coal lands valued at $30,- 
000, the income from which is to be used to support a profes- 
sorship of the Swedish language. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA.—Pres. John H. Poe, of the parish 
board of education, will advertise for bids for the erection of a 
modera school-house in the second ward. Lake Charles is 
growing rapidlyand the schools are suffering from overcrowding. 

TRENTON, N. J.—The Trenton art school is now under the 
supervision of Mr. John Ward Stimson, who was for many 
years director of the Artist-Artisan institute, New York. The 
evening classes, which are free, are run by special arrangement 
with the board of education as a part of the school system. 

ANDALuSIA, ILL.—This township is going to try the plan of 
consolidation. Two outlying school-houses will be abandoned 
and all the pupils of the township will be brought to the village 
school. A system of transportation will be arranged for. 

MADISON, Wis.—The law school of the University of Wis- 
consin has been closed on account of a smallpox scare. One 
student has been stricken with the disease. Over 300 students 
were exposed. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Chancellor J. R. Day has announced that 
a “friend ” of the university will give $400,000 conditional upon 
a like amount being raised. No time limit is set. 

COLLIERVILLE, TENN.—Miss Maud Moore, the newly elected 
school superintendent of Shelby county, has been sworn into 
office. She is the first woman to hold the position. 

The records of the United States circuit court for the Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts show that a suit in equity has been 
commenced against the town of Framingham for the infringe- 
ment of Patent No. 556,565, granted to Warren L. Starkey for 
improvements in school desks. 

The school desks, which are the basis for this suit are known 
as the “ Fidelity ” school desks, and were made by the J. M. 
Sauder Company, of Marietta, Pennsylvania. The bill of 
complaint was filed December 26 last, and is returnable the 
first Monday in February next. , 





When you need medicine you should get the best that money 
can buy, and experience proves this to be Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
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PROGRAM. 


Department of Superintendence National Educational Association 
University Hall, Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill., February 26, 27, 28, 1901. 


OFFICERS. 


President, Lu. D., Harvey, Wisconsin, 

First Vice-President, A. K. Wurrcomn, Massachusetts. 
Second Vice-President, W. F. Suaron, Georgia. 
Seerctary, F. B, Cooper, Utah. 

Headguarters, AUDITORIUM HoTe., 


Program. 
Tuesday, February 26, 9:30 A. M. 


“ Gospel of Work.” 

Supt. E. G, Cooley, Chicago, IIL. 

 aroeoes opened by Supt. John H. Phillips, Birmingham, 

a. 

* Education at the Paris Exposition.” 

Howard J. Rogers, director of education and social economy, 
United States exhibit for the Paris exposition. 

“Should the Department of Superintendence memorialize 
the board of directors of the National Educational Associa- 
tion to ———— the sum of $1,000 for each of the next five 
years, to be expended in promoting the cause of simplifying 
our English spelling, under the direction of a commission to be 
named by this body?” 

By vote of the department at the meeting in I900 the fore- 
going question is assigned a place on the program for discus- 
sion. 

Discussion opened by E. O. Vaile, Oak Park, Chicago, Il. 

General discussion. 


Tuesday, 2 P. M. 


“ The Past and Future Work of the Department of Superin- 
tendence. 

Supt. J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City, Mo. 

Discussion opened by State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

General discussion. 

“ Historical Sketch of the Department ” (to be presented in 
print). 

Prepared by Dr. E. E, White, Columbus, Ohio, by request 
of the president of the department. 

** Medical Inspection of Schools.” 

W. S. Christovher, M. D., Chicago, Il. 

Discussion opened by Supt. Henry E. Kratz, Sioux City, 


Iowa. 
Tuesday, 8:15 P. M. 


Address“ The Use and Control of Examinations.” 
Pres, Arthur T. Hadley, Yale university, New Haven, Conn. 


Wednesday, February 27, 9:30 A. M. 


“Report of Work in Manual Training in the Elementary 
Schools of Detroit, Mich.” 

J. H. Trybom, supervisor of manual training, Detroit, Mich. 

“The Progress and Aims of Domestic Science in Chicago.” 

Prin. Henry S. Tibbitts, Chicago, III. 

“ Report of Work in Manual Training in the Public Schools 
of Menomonie, Wis.” 

Supt. Judson E. Hoyt, Menomonie, Wis. 

“ Possibilities of Manual Training for Moral Ends.” 

R, Charles Bates, Supervisor of manual training, Tome insti- 
tute, Port Deposit, Md. 

General discussion. 


Wednesday, February 27, 2 P. M. 
Round-table of City Superintendents in Large Cities. 


Leader—Supt. F. Louis Soldan, St. Louis, Mo. 

General Topic—Organization of the Work of Inspection and 
Supervision thru Assistant Teachers and Principals, so as to 
Reach the Grade Teacher. 

1. Character of inspection necessary to determine needs of 
individual teachers—thru whom and by what means secured ? 

2. Assistance and guidance for individual teachers. What? 
By whom? How? 

3. The superintendent’s function in securing needed assis- 
tance and guidance for the individual. 

4. Meetings of (a) assistant superintendents, (b) principals, 
(c) teachers by grades, (d) teachers of single subjects, (e) entire 
teaching and supervising force. Purposes and character of 
work in each class of meetings. Function of the superintend- 
ent in organizing the work for these meetings. 

— opened by Supt. Lewis H. Jones, Cleveland, 
io. 
Round-tables of City Superintendents in Small Cities. 


A. 
Leader—Supt. L. E. Wolfe, Kansas City, Kan. 
General Topie—The Work of the Superintendent in Small 
Cities in Developing Greater Efficiency in the Teaching Force. 
1. What must the superintendent do to insure the advance- 


ment of pupils thru the grades along a straight, rather than a 
broken line of progress, 

(a) With new teachers. 

(b) With teachers of experience in the local system of 
schools, 

2. Necessity for grade teachers knowing the purpose, scope, 
and plan of work in grades higher and lower than her own, 
How to secure the acquisition of this knowledge by those need- 
ing it. 

.. What knowledge of the grade work should high school 
teachers have? Why? How secured? ’ 

4. Means for increasing power of individual teachers in 
testing, teaching, drilling, and in the proper assignment of the 
lesson, 

Discussion opened by Supt. A. K. Whitcomb, Lowell, Mass. 


Leader.—Superintendent Wm. J. Shearer, Elizabeth, N. iP 

General Topic.—Grading for Efficient Organization in the 
Interests of Pupils. ; ; 

1. How can grading be made a means of efficient organiza- 
tion without sacrificing the interests of individuals? 

2. Should examinations be given primarily for grading pur- 
poses, and secondarily for training, purposes or primarily for 
training, and incidentally for grading? If the latter, how se- 
cured ? ; 

3. Possibility of greater freedom of movement of pupils 
from grade to grade thru increase of individual instruction. 

4. Could three additional teachers in a school of eight 
grades give individval instruction to pupils in those grades 
sufficiently valuable to warrant the increased expense? 

Discussion opened by Supt. E. M. Coleman, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa. 

Cc 


Leader.—Supt. T. A. Mott, Richmond, Ind. 5 

General Topic.—Correlation of High School and Grammar 
Grade Work. 

1. By carrying some of the high school work into the gram- 
mar grades, and extending some of the grammar grade work 
into the high school. 

2. By introducing departmental teaching into the grammar 
grades. 

3. How far should college entrance requirements control the 
teaching of literature in the high school: 

Discussion opened by Supt. F. D. Boynton, Ithaca, N. Y. 

D, 

Leader.—Augustus S. Downing, Teachers’ Training School, 
New York. : 

General Topic —Literature in Grades Below the High 
School. 

1. What knowledge of literature should pupils have before 
completing eighth grade work ? . 

2. When should the teaching of literature be begun in the 
grades, and how organized so as to make it continuous, sys- 
tematic, and valuable for knowledge; for power in apprecia- 
tion, thought, and expression; and tor the development of 
ideals. taste, and love for good literature? ; 

. 3. What material is needed, and how can it be made availa- 
le? 

Discussion opened by Miss Mae E. Schreiber. library de- 
partment, state superintendent’s office, Madison, Wis. 


Round-table of State and County Superintendents. 


Leader.—Lewis D. Bonebrake, state commissioner of com- 
mon schools, Ohio. 

1. The state superintendent and the law-making depart- 
ment. 

2 The state superintendent and the educational sentiment 
of his state. ware 

. Consolidation of schools and transportation of pupils. 
. The rural high schools. . 
. Township and county libraries. 
. How to utilize the state teachers’ reading circle. 
. The school revenues, their source and their distribution. 
. State normal schools, their strong and weak points. 
. The county teachers’ institute. 
1o. Recent school legislation—reported by each superintend- 

ent present. 


Oo ON AW WwW 


Round-table of Training Teachers, 
Leader,—Miss Isabel Lawrence, St. Cloud, Minn. 
General Topfic.—Observation of Experts as a Means of 
Training: Its Value and Limitations. 


What are the elements of skill in teaching most easily gained 
from observation? Whatare some of the elements of skill 
which elude observation ? 


What are the advantages or disadvantages off’observation 
under the following conditions : 
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1. The ebserver is assigned a definite time and place for ob- 
servation, and is then left entirely undirected. He keeps no 
record ef his observations, and he takes no part in subsequent 
discussions of the work observed. 

2. The observer is directed by outlines under which he is 
expected to write out his observations which are no more or 
less critically examined by the training teacher, 

3. The observer is directed to observe some one special 
phase of the work, on which he serogueate reports. hat 
gain has resulted in your experienee from sending teachers 
who lack power of discipline to observe ay disciplinarians ; 
the eg ee inaccurate, to observe the accurate and care- 
ful, etc.? hich elements of skill does a teacher discover in 
another teacher—those which he possesses himself or those 
which he lacks? 

4. The observer is left free to note what he considers worthy 
of mention, but each day there is a comparison of his observa- 
tions with those of others, and a thoro discussion directed by 
the training teacher. tt 


Can observation under any of these conditions reveal the ele- 
ments of skill in an art, if the observation is not accompanied 
or immediately followed by practice oftheart? What is your 
opinion of assigning a week’s, a month’s, or a year’s observa- 
tion before practice work? What should determine the rela- 
tive amount and time of observation and practice? 


IV. 


What is your opinion of placing with the best teachers in the 
city, high schoo! graduates who intend to teach, allowing the 
novice to assist in the more mechanical parts of the work ? 
Would these young people catch the spirit of teaching, and gain 
valuable apperceptive material for their broader training school 
course ? 

V 


Can a school used for practice be a good model school for 
observation? What advantage or disadvantage is there in the 
ebserver’s considering the teacher he observes, to be beyond 
criticism? 

Round-table of the National Herbart Society. 


President—Charles De Garmo, Cornell university, Ithaca, 


oeeretary—Charles A. McMurry, state normal school, De 
a 5 

1. Essential steps in teachin 
school. Algebra—Prin. David 
school, Brockport, N. Y. 

2. Concentration and correlation of studies in the Chicago 
institute--Col. Francis W. Parker, president of Chicago insti- 
tute, 

3. Meeting for reorganization: Time to be appointed at 
opening of round-table discussion, 


Thursday, February 28, 9:30 A, M. 


At the meeting of the department in 1900 the following reso- 
lution was adopted : 

“ Resolved that the chair appoint a committee of seven, 
whose duty it shall be to report upon the teaching of physiol- 
ogy in the schools, especially with regard to the condition and 
progress of scientific inquiry as to the action of alcohol upon 
the human system, and to recommend what action, if any, b 
this department, is justified by the results of these inquiries.’ 

Report of the committee by district superintendent. 

A, G. Lane, Chicago, chairman. 

General discussion. 

“Individual Instruction an Imperative Need in Our 
Schools.” 

Supt. John Kennedy, Batavia, N. Y. 

Discussion opened by Jesse F. Millspaugh, state normal 
school, Winona, Minn. 


mathematics in the high 
ugene Smith, state normal 
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Election of officers, 
Miscellaneous business. 


Thursday, 2 P. M. 


c wi. Standard Course of Study for Elementary Schools in 
ities.” 

Supt. R. G. Boone, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Discussion opened by Pres. A. S. Draper, University of II- 
linois, Champaign, Ill. 

“Some Aspects of Public School Training.” 

Dean L. B. R. Briggs, Harvard college, Cambridge, Mass. 

General discussion. 

Thursday, 8:15 P. M. 

Address.--The Situation as Regards the Course of Study.” 

Professor John Dewey, Chicago university, Chicago. 

On account of the limited capacity of University hall, attend- 
ance at the various sessions of the department will necessarily 
be confined to active and associate members of the N. E. A. 

Membership badges, admitting to all sessions, may be ob- 
tained of the secretary in the main parlor of the Auditorium 
hotel. Former active members will have no dues to pay at 
this meeting; associate members will pay a fee of $2.00 for the 
year Igor. 

All who are eligible are invited to become active members of 
the association. 


Railroad Rates and Ticket Conditions. 


The Central Passenger Association, the Western Passenger 
Association, the Southeastern Passenger Association, the 
Trunk Line Association, and the New England Passenger . 
Association have granted a round-trip rate of one and one-third 
fare from points within their respective territories to persons at- 
tending the meeting of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Educational Association at Chicago, Ill., Febru- 
*~< 26, 27, and 28, I901. ; 

ickets will be good for the going trip, February 22, 23, 24, 
25, 26, and for the return trip from ebruary 27 to March 4, in- 
clusive, 

Tickets purchased on the certificate plan are subject to the 
following conditions: 

First.—Each person desiring the excursion rate on the re 
turn ticket must purchase, not earlier than February 22, a first 
class ticket to the place of meeting, for which he will pay the 
regular fare, and must obtain from the ticket agent a printed 
certificate of purchase of the standard form, showing fare paid, 
and route or routes traveled on the going trip. No refund of 
fare can be expected because of failure of parties to obtain 
certificates. 

Second.—I\f thru tickets cannot be procured at the starting 
point, the person should purchase to the nearest point where 
such thru ticket can be obtained, and there purchase to the 
place of meeting, securing a certificate from the ticket agent at 
each place where purchase is made. 

Thivd.—Tickets for the return journey will be sold by the 
ticket agents at Chicago, IIl., at one-third the firs‘-class limited 
fare, to those only who hold certificates as noted above, coun- 
tersigned by Irwin Shepard, Secretary N. E. A., certifying 
that the holder has been in regular attendance at the meeting 
as a member of the N. E. A., and viseed by the special agent of 
the Central Passenger Association or of the Western Passen- 
ger Association, who will be in attendance February 27 and 28, 
until 6 Pp. M., at the Auditorium hotel. 

Certificates should be deposited with the secretary on the first 
day of the meeting and called for before 6 P.M. of the last day. 

Fourth—Reduced rate tickets for the return journey will be 
issued by the ticket agents in Chicago <= on certificates pro- 
cured, countersigned, and viseed in accordance with the above 
directions ; and will be available for continuous passage only 


(Continued on next page.) 





ATTRACTIVE NEW BOOKS 





AMERICA’S STORY FOR 
AMERICA’S CHILDREN 


By MARA L. PRATT. 

This is a series of his readers in five volumes, of which two 
volumes are ready, a third is about to be published, and the fourth and 
fifth will appear during the spring. The story of America’s history is 
well told in a fresh and entertaining manner, and provides an accurate 
course in history for  pavila of the intermediate grades. The illustra- 
tions are spirited and authentic. 

I, THE BEGINNER’S BOOK, Cloth. 18pp. Price, %6c. 

II, EXPLORATION and DISCOVERY. Cloth. 152 pp. Price, 400. 
III, THE EARLY COLONIES ; 

IV. THE LATER C*LONIAL PERIOD, and 

V. THE REVOLUTION AND THE REPUBLIC, 





THE BIRD BOOK 


A Natural History of Birds, suited to the higher grades, 
By FANNIE HARDY ECKSTORM, 

This book is an account, suited to children’s comprehension, of the 
development of birds to meet the varied conditions of bird life—their 
structural modifications, their color variations, their changed and 
changing habits. It is based on an abundance of fresh and authentic 
material, treated systematically, and providing definite training in 
induction and deduction from observed facts. The lives of nearly one 
handred birds receive particular study, and they are birds that are well 
known, abundant, easily observed, and resident in nearly all parts of 
the country. There are fifty-eight excellent illustrations from nature. 


Cloth. 801 pages. Price, 60 cents, 


Catalogues and circulars mailed upon request. 


D. C. HEATH &G COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON : NEW YORK 


CHICAGO LONDON 
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(Entered at the N, Y. P. 0. as menutdiens matter. ] 
Published Weekly by 
&. L, KELLOGG @& CO., 
The Educational Building, 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEw Yor«k, 
266 Wasasn Ave., Curcaco. 





Tus Scroor Journat, established in 1 was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
vers, fully Mustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
sach, wit _— a summer number (eighty-eight es) 
In June, a i rivate school number in September, a Eneist 
mas number in November, and four eraveling | auhen 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 

Two Dotars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. Foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, a oe 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application, The value of Tue 
Scnoor Journar as an advertising medium is unques- 
tloned. e number and character of the — 
now in its tell the whole story. Circulatin 

it does among the principals, superintendents, sc eal 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 
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on the first train after the ticket is pur- 
chased. Certificates will not be honored 
unless presented to the ticket agent and a 
ticket purchased within three days after 
the adjournment of the meetin + Aetmeger 
not reckoned as a day). Certificates will 
not be honored by train conductors, 

Fifth.—The certificates are not transfer- 
able, The National Educational Associa- 
tion has agreed to redeem at full fare any 
tickets found in the possession of a ticket 
broker for sale, or which have been trans- 
ferred and used by any one other than 
the original owner. No concessions on 
rates will be made in case of failure to 
secure a duly signed certificate of pnr- 
chase, or of failure to have the same 
properly executed at nee February 
26 or 27, before 6 P.M 


Certificates of members only will be 
countersigned by the secretary. 

Sixth—Early application at the local 
ticket office should be made by those ex- 
pecting to attend the Chicago meeting so 
that the proper instructions and blank 
certificates may be provided. 


Membership. 


Aotive members of the N. E. A., in regu- 
lar standing, will have #o dues to pay at 
the Chicago meeting. 

— (and others eligible) who wish 
to become Active Members may do so by 





IF YOU WANT TO 


Enjoy Your Breakfast 


TRY OUR NEW STANDARD 





IT IS INDEED A RARE TREAT. 
It is packed in ABSOLUTELY AIR-TIGHT TRADE- 
MARK BAGS, which will syeeeve the strength 
and flavor for any length of time. 

WHEN IN New York City don’t fail to visit the 
HaNpDsoMEsT and CLEANEST TEA StoREin America 
—it has been entirely remodeled—new front, new 
entrance, new - new stock, ete. ‘It is 
well worth a visi 

All Orders “y Mail or Telephone—2451 Cort- 
landt—will receive prompt attention. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


31 ee - Vesey St., corner Gare St, 
P. O. Box W YORK. 





ANNUAL CLEARANCE SALE 


Good Books for Geachers at Very Little Prices. 


OME of these books are very slightly shopworn, of others we have too large a supply for our limited space. All are books 


of standard value which should have a place in the teacher’s library. 
early to secure them. Money must accompany order. 


money will be promptly returned. 


Publishers’ Our 


It goes without saying that you will need to order 
If we have no copies left and you name no second choice the 


Publishers’ Our 








Copies Retail Price Price Copies Retail Price Price 

8 a te ey —. Mass, Public School Sys- en - —_ Model Selections (for recitation) about 160 pages 80 = 12 
ni : , ucational Foundations "—bound—1891-2. Paper, 115 

2 Morgan’s Educational Mosaics. Cloth 150.7 pages, large size 80 

3 oo American Schoolsand Colleges. Cloth, 80 95 400 ** Educational Foundations "—bound—1892-3. Oloth 1.00.50 

70 Nations of the World. Illustrated. 189 pages 50.20 -” go sDSuiagher Busssions Ger Gehool Hater. WB 15 

8 Patnam’s How to Educate Yourself. Boards 50.20 5 Trumbull’s Teaching and Teachers. Cloth. 890 pages 1.25  .50 
6 Hart's German Universities. Cloth. 398 pages 1.75.7 2 Matthew Arnold’s Higher Schools and Universities in 

10 Danton’s Arithmetic in Primary Schools. * Cloth, 165 pp. 1.00 .50 Germany. Cloth, 245 pages 2.00 .90 

6 Palmer's Science of Education. Cloth, 340 pages 1.00.50 Hinsdale’s Schools and Studies, Cloth. 362 pages 1.50 68 

9 Hoose’s Methods of Teaching. Cloth, 376 pp. 1.00.50 8 Alcott’s Record of a School. Cloth. 297 pages 1.50 .50 

7 Rousseau’s Emile. Cloth, 157 pages 90 =—.50 4 Brackett's Women and the Higher Education. Cloth 1.00 .40 

86 Mason's Manual of Gymnastic Exercises. Bds., 64 pp. 40 = 15 2 Brook’s Those Children. Cloth., 272 pages 1.00 .40 

100 Kilburn’s Primary Methods. Cloth. 28) pp. 1.00.60 2 Huxley’s Science and Culture. Cloth, 857 pages 1.25 .60 

8 Thring’s Education and School. Cloth, 278 pages 175 =.75 8 Hoffman’s Science of the Mind. Cloth, 878 pages 1.50 .50 

8 Lange’s Higher Education of Women. Cloth, 186 pp. 1.00.50 2 Hart’s In the School-Room. Cloth, 275 pages 100.45 

10 Maltby’s Map Modeling inGeographyand History. Cl. 1.2% .65 4 Dunton’s Memoirs of John D. Philbrick. Cloth, 225 pp. 1.25 .50 

10 Brook’s Mental Scienceand Culture. Cloth. 504 pages 1.50 .% 3 Gill’s School Management. Cloth, 275 pages 1.00 = .80 

7 Manual of Class Teaching. Cloth. 54 pages 40 «23 4 Mill’s Our Fnglish. Cloth, 242 pages 80.45 

7 Notes of Lessons for Young Teachers. Cloth, 101 pages 1.00 .40 50 Upham’s Fifty Lessonsin Wood Working. Cloth. 100pp. 50 £25 

t 19 Hassey’s Helpsin Teaching Reading. Cloth, 126 pages -% 40 50 Rooper’s Drawing in Infant Schools. Paper 15 = .08 

: 6 Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction. Cloth, 496 pp. 150. 7 80 ‘ ‘The Child: His Studies and Occupations: Paper 15.08 
; 6 Rosenkrantz Philosophy of Education. Cloth. 286 pp. 150 8.75 50 Two English Schoolmasters : Mulcaster and Ascham. 

j Fenno’s Favorites Nos. 1 to 10 (A collection of choice Paper 15.08 
recitations and dialogs) about 30 copies of each No. 50 An Object Lesson in History (School Entertainment) 

‘ Average size, 200 pages 30 wd Paper 15.08 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, - - - - 61 East 9th Street, New York. 
AN AGENT WANTED 


in every County and every 
City in the United States 
for Kellogg’s Teachers’ 
Libraries. Terms Liberal 
eee 8 Gnee ls Fol 

E£. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers 
61 East Ninth Street, New York. 





“Hmey be true what some men say. 
Itmaun be truegewhate men say.” 


— a 


f Sa polio.= 


- Of ee em ae 
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Torpid Liver 


Is sometimes responsible for difficult 
digestion, that is, DYSPEPSIA. 

When it is 

What headache, dizziness, constipation, 

What fits of despondency, 

What fears of imaginary evils, conduce 
with the distress after eating, the sour- 
ness of the ‘stomach, the bad taste in the 
mouth, and so forth, to make the life of the 
sufferer scarcely worth living! 

Dyspepsia resulted from torpid liver in 
the case of Mrs; Jones, 2320 N. 12th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., who was a great sufferer, 

Her statement made in her 77th year is 
that she was completely cured of {t. and all 
its attendant aches and pains, as others 
have been, by a faithful use of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


That acts on all the digestive organs, 
cures dyspepsia, and gives permanent vigor 
and tone to the whole system. 

Hoop’s PILLS cure all liver ills, 25 cents. 


Pears 


The more purely negative soap is, 
the nearer does it approach perfection. 

Unless you have used Pears’ soap 
you probably do not know what we 
mean by asoap with no free fat or al- 
kali in it—nothing but soap. 





All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts of 
stores sell it, especially druggists. 








ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 


Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - ~- Proprietors 














At the End of Your Journey you will find ita 
great convenience to go right over to 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL, 
‘Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 





| Throat Ease 


and Breath E N 
’ S 








‘the nefive musical in- 
stitution o! erica. 
CoNnSERVAT: 0 Founded 853 Unsur- 
OF MUSIC passed advantages in com- 
position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANE W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


_READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com 
municating with advertisers. 


NewEngland 








paying the enrollment fee of $2.00 and the 
annual dues ($2.0) for the current year, 
and $2.00 annually thereafter. This will 
secure a copy of the Charleston volume, 
an advance report of the Chicago meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence, 
and all other privileges of active member- 


ship. 

Only active members of the N.E. A. 
may vote or hold office in the Department 
of Superintendence. 

Any person may become an Associate 
Member by paying $2.00. This will secure 
the privilege of attendance at the meet- 
ings; avolume of Proceedings of the next 
annual meeting, which will include a report 
of the Chicago meeting; and the advan- 
tage of reduced rates for return railroad 
fare under the provisions noted above, but 
will not entitle the person to voting privi- 
leges. 


Interesting Notes. 


The Tiber at Rome became swollen by 
heavy rains, and the water in the Forum 
was six feet deep on December 2. The 
Protestant cemetery was inundated, and 
it was impossible to get within 2,000 feet 
of St. Paul’s Without the Walls. A great 
landslide occurred on the bank, and the 
arches of two bridges disappeared. The 
dweilers in the lower sections of the city 
were in great distress. 


A magazine that has been greatly im- 
ey is the Literary Era, published by 

. T. Coates, Philadelphia, It appears 
in entirely new dress, doubled in size. 
Among the good writers who contribute to 
the January number are John Gilmer 
Speed, Henry F. Keenan, oz Walter 
Smith and William S. Walsh. ' 


“The Duty of Getting Rich,” by Bishop 
Lawrence, of the Episcopal church in 
Massachusetts is a notable article in 7he 
World’s Work for Jdnuary. Bishop Law- 
rence holds that the old doctrine of the 
depravity of riches is an economic and re- 


ligious error. 
California. 

Thirty-five Days’ Tour via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
has arranged for a special personally-con- 
ducted tour through California, to leave 
New York and Philadelphia on February 
14, by the “Golden Gate Special,” com- 
posed exclusively of Pullman parlor-smok- 
ing, dining, drawing-room sleeping, com- 
pa and observation cars, returning 

y March 20, This special train will be 
run over the entire route. The best hotels 
will be used where extended stops are 
made, but the train will be at the constant 
command of the party. 

Round-trip tickets, covering all necessary 
expenses, $450 from all points on Penn- 
sylvania Railroad except Pittsburg, from 
which point the rate will be $445. 

For further information apply to ticket 
agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; our- 
laender, Jr., Passenger Agent Baltimore 
District, Baltimore, Md.; Colin Studds, 
Passenger Agent Southeastern District, 
Washington, D. C.; Thos. E. Watt, Pas- 
senger Agent Western District, Pittsburg. 
Pa.; or address Geo. W. Royd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 

Any. one who enjoys a cood cup of coffee will find 
pleasure in drinking one brewed from “ Bomoja.” the 
brand sold by the Great American Tea Company, Nos. 
81 and 33 Vesey street. It is the standard of excellence 
ard purity, and a rare treat to all who delight in 
quoffing the popular beverage. If you want to Ge gd 
your morning’s meal try ‘‘Bomoja.” It is packed in 
an absolutely air-tight package, which preserves the 
strength and flavor of its contents, even after the. 
package has been opened. The Great Americen Tea 
Company’s headquarters. at the above number. has 
undergone considerable repairs lately. and is now one 


of the handsomest establishments in the down-town 
business district. 


Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 

Mrs. WINSLOW'S NG SyRuP has been used for 
OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILL'ONS OF MOTHERS for 
THEIR CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, WITH PER- 
FECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHIED SOFTENS 
the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES COLIC, 
and is the best remedy for DIARRHGEA. Sold b 
Druggists in every fs of the world. Be sure and 
ask for “Winslow’s Soothing be ” and take no otb- 
er kind.. Twenty-five cents a bot 


« 





esenof 
Cons fle Koa 


Cotton 
Wash Fabrics. 


French and English Piqué, Fancy 
Dimities, Embroidered Nainsooks, 


Colored and Embroidered Swiss. 
Silks and Linen Ginghams. 
“ David and John Anderson’s ” 


Celebrated Zephyrs. 


Broadovay AD 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
D1. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, OR MAGICAL 


BEAUTIFIER, 
R 


every blemish 
on beauty and 


Purifiers as well 





of 52 years; no 
other has, and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to 
ae be sure r 
‘ % is properly 

eg aw made. pt 
nocounterfeitof similar name. The distinguished 
Dr. L, A. Sayre said to a lady of the haut-ton ‘a 
patient:) ‘ comes ladies will use them, I recom. 
mend ‘ Gowraud’s Cream’ as the least a of 
aul the Skin preparations.” One bottle will last 
six months using it every day. GOURAUD’S 
POUDRE SUBTILE removes superfluous hair 


without infer to the skin. 
D. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
87 Great Jones Street, New York. 


For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout theU 8.,Canadas,and Europe. Also found 
in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s. Wanamaker’s and other 
Fancy Goods Dealers, §#~ Beware of Base Imitations. 
as Reward for arrest and proof of any one selling 
the same, 








PROMOTES 















Send for 












INustrated 
Pi ure 16 West 23d St. 
New York: { 166 Broadway. 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton 8t, 
Boston: 169 Tremont St. 
Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut St. 
Chicago: 74 State Street 








CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 


Teeth without Plates: 

The special and scientific branch of dentistry 
known as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the 
most accurate adjustment with perfect mechani- 
cal construction to insure an artistic success and 
permanency ve i 

Having every facility for this class of work I 
can now offer reasonable prices as consistent with 
first class workmanship. ESTABLISHED, 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23 St.. NY. 


vi PISO'S CURE FOR 


£ U RE ALL ELSE FAIL 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
Ve) in time. Sold by druggists. 


“CONSUMPTION 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMP’Y | | 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President. 


‘‘The Greatest of 
All the Companies.”’ 


Assets, - / a $301,844,537 52 


Insurance and Annuities 


in Force, - - 1,052,665,211 00 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues } 


every form of — at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 


BROWN’S rrocies 
wty, of 





success prove these 
es simplest and best remed 

for Coughs, Hoarseness, Bronc 

and Lung Troubles. 


in boxes — never sold in bulk. 








Saves Time and Labor. 


BURLESON'S CLASS REGISTER AND 


p ersten TABLE will save you much 
ru 
the frst place a class book for recording 
recitations. To this is attached an ingen, 


ious table of numbers so arranged that with j 


a simple plan of marking, perfectly adapted 


to any schocl, the teacher can average at] $ 


the end of each month the marks of a class 

of forty — in a very few minutes, This 

book wil 

— spend in marking ot pupil's record 
mple page on request. Price, 25 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61E. 9th St. N.Y. 
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Westlake’s Common School Literature 


| ALL FIRST-CLASS TEXT-BOOKS j 





ery and many hours of time. It 1s in| = 


Save you nine-tenths of the time | 7 


614 ARCH STREET, a # # PHILADELPHIA. 








: 


Brumbaugh’s Standard Readers 
Brooks’s Arithmetics 
Brooks’s New Mental Arithmetic 
Standard Vertical Writing 


Magill’s Modern French Series 





For further information address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


Pablishers, 











WE SUPPLY AL 


L THE PUBLISHERS’ SCHOOL 


BOOKS AT LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES 


Our General Catalogue of School and College Text-Books, containing Net 
and Mailing Prices and a Telegraphic Code, mailed gratis on application to 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Books - - 


. 57 E. 16th St., New York. 





SPRING “*> SUMMER SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS 


Exercises, Tableaux, = ror 
Pantomimes, Recitations, «!e- 


Easter, May Day, = = 
Memorial Porth of 


Grand Prix, Paris, 1900, 


Drill, Songs,- = = July, Closing Day = = INigw ANOTHER PROOF 


IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 








Edited by ALtck M. KELLocc. 160 pages. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. OF SUPERIORITY. 





E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East Ninth Street, 





NEW York, | /he Smith Premier Typewriter 





has been adopted for the official 


KELLOGG’S BUREAU Uittnccters work of the 


one diferent vine, Ganads, Aires, tad Porto Bion. ‘Live tmcbers heartily tecoamenden, | PAN-AMERICAN 


Positions now coming in for September, and teachers are wanted for places, from Kindergarten to EXPOSITION. 


the College. This Bureau is endorsed by leading educators. Now is the time to lookaftera better 


position. Form for stamp. 





H. S. KELLOGG, Manager. No. 61 East 9th Street, New Mork. 





Buffalo, 1901. 





Sent free on request. 
g. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York 





HELPS FOR tithe test tcacters books on'methods ofteaching'ail| THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO.. 
TEACH ER = subject, on pedeerey 3 qusmion books; school en- Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 


teachers’ aids. 


ard stencils; in fact all 
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TAYLOR'S FIRST READER 


By Francrs Linian Tayior, 

Author of The Werner Primer. 
Cloth, Extra Size, 128 Pages, Over 100 Illustrations and 
18 Color Plates - - - = = Price, 26 cents 








THE PICTURES 


THE CHILD'S WORLD IN 
BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 


ERY picture in this book has a dis- 
tinct purpose. They are artistic, and 
therefore, they embellish the book 
and cultivate a taste for the beauti- 
ful. They are educational, and therefore, they 
illustrate the text and aid in learning to read. 

The famous masterpieces reproduced in this 
book were selected for their art and educa- 
tional values. 

The original pictures were drawn by the best 
artists in the country, after special designs. 
Of these, eighteen are color plates of the high- 
est degree of perfection. 

The color work in this book is a marvel of 
beauty, truth, and good taste. There are no 
crude “chromo” cuts of impossible landscapes, 
no caricatures of human figures and faces. 











TAYLOn’s First ReavER is published by the WERNER ScHOOL 
Book Company who will be pleased to correspond with educa- 
tors concerning its examination and introduction. Address 
nearest office: 878-888 Wabash Avenue, CuicaGo; 78 Fifth Ave, 
New York; 78 Tremont Street, Boston. 














CHOICE BOOKS| 
FOR MID-YEAR ieee 
ADOPTION: 2. |e 


ATWOOD’S STANDARD kt 
SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 


ATWOOD’S GRAMMAR 








SCHOOL ALGEBRA 


ATWOOD’S EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA 


“It was added to the Boston list, at the request of myself and teachers 
as the best Algebra available.”—JoHN TETLOW, Head Master Girls’ High 


School. 
THE MORSE SPELLER 
By PROF. 8. T. DUTTON. 
“It overcomes the objections to the old method. Have adopted u ’—C 
8. Davis, Superintendent, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

SMITH’S EASY EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS 
Normal School Method. Simple apparatus, obtainable everywhere. 
“It ts by Sar the best and most complete I have seen.”—Pror. J. G. 

Brown, Illinois State Nermal University. 
INTERMEDIATE COPY BOOKS 
Teach round upright pepeen Setenet a back slant. Many cities are 
adopting it in place of vertical. 
NEW CENTURY DEVELOPMENT MAPS (Outline) 
Greatest utility, lowest price. 


“Far better than any other outline maps examined.”—Pror. R. E 
Dopag, Teachers College, New York. 


STANDARD SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY 
DB SMITH and SUPT. WILLARD 


CARROLL’S AROUND THE WORLD—Books I. & II. 
NEW CENTURY READERS—Books I. and II. 
DUTTON’S AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES 


FAR EAST AND FAR WEST RED CHILDREN 
Indian Myths. PRATT. 
See catalog Many other liberal discounts. 


THE MORSE COMPANY, Publishers, 


96 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
195 Wabash Avente, Curcaco, ILL. 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass 















































Soseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


GZRsms Orr, OSA 


Fo OOP Oo oO Ooroegooe Poop eoeoeoeoeoe awe 


J : T E 
W. DIXON near his two illus-- 





of his inventions and graphite produc- 


tions has reached the homes of all — 


You will find Dixon’s Pencils peculiarly fine 
and smooth. Samples on receipt of 16 cents 
in stamps and mention of the ‘ JOURNAL.” 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


W 





venture to place JOSEPH 


trious countrymen as the fame 


‘SSSSSSESESSSSeeese 





of the equipment of a school. 





LACKBOARD STENCILS re now considered an almost indispensable requisite 
The ability to put any map, language picture, or 
science drawing quickly and accurately on the blackboard, at a trifling expense, is 


most valuable. Our new 4-page stencil list is now ready—/vree. 
E. L. Kettoce & Co, 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
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FLY’S 
FOOT 


one of the thousands 
of interesting and 
instructive things 
which may be ; 
examined by any » 
one with this 





Magnifies 180 diameters (32.400 times). 


A First-Class 


MICROSCOPE 


And Outfit for Work for 


$16.°° 


& Reliable Scientific tnstrument 


Just the Thing for Winter Evenings 
as well as Summer Afternoons 


™ hl, 





. Ani mine of nt and 
information for young and old. Easy to use. 
Perfect optical results. **‘One may use the 
microscope a lifetime and never look at the 
same thing twice.” 

Outfit consists of microscope as shown, 
twelve prepared objects, such as fly's wing. 
foot of insect, etc., book describing and illus- 
trating 1,000 common microscopic objects. 
Sea slides, and covers for mounting objects 

‘ceps, etc, 


Microscopes, all prices, up to $500.00 
SAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


Rochester, N. Y.., 
NEW YORK CITY 





CHICAGO 








Send for 
the Illustrated 
Catalogve of 


Chas. Beseler Co., 
251 Centre St., New York. .: =; 


The Most Complete Ever Issued. 















are necessary for 








/ T® CROWELL CABINET 


constitutes a complete physical laboratory. No additional pieces 


A COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 


The manual accompanying the cabinet gives minute instructions 
for more than five hundred distinctexperiments. | . 

The outfit has given universal and absolute satisfaction. The 
cabinet is equipped with appliances for water pressure, electricity, 
gas,and compressedair. Every piece 1s numbered and has a special 

lace in one of the drawers. The universal verdict is: ‘It is the 

est thing on the market.” 


Write for large illustrated catalogue and book of testimonials. 


MAIN OFFICE AND Factory: 
Pt. Wayne Av. and St Joe St., INDIANAPOLIS. HAMILTON,N_Y, 


EASTERN OFFICE: 





SCIENCE 


PHYSICS 


CHEMISTRY 
BIOLOGY 

















L. E. KNOTT APPARATUS CO. 











16 Ashburton Place & BOSTON, MASS. 





fully describing about 400 


H ELP S F OR af ne ele samhentt and s on methods of teaching all 


TEACHERS 


subjects, on pedagogy ; uestion books; school en- 
tertainment books; black 
teachers’ aids. 


oard stencils; in fact all 
Sent free on request. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York 





EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 


BERCY’S TEXT- 
FRENCH 200K: ‘tor 
Teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lisher for copies for examination. . . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUB, - NEW YORK, 
Complete catalogue on application. 












CHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave, NY. CO. 








* 
2 \ 


SS iil «ec 
Every Teacher 


should understand the higher uses of the magic 
lantern in school and college work. The Project- 
ing Microscope, Projecting a i oy and Pro- 
jecting Spectroscope, represent the highest de- 
gree of efficiency in educational work. Our man- 
ual on “The Magic Lantern in School 
Work? fully describes these instruments and 
their use. Sent free to every teacher who men- 
tions the school with which conn 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Dept. x Philadelphia. 




















Sets, complete, with Book of Iustruction, $1.50 
and upwards : or Single Tools, any shape. 


SPEADOUARTERS FoR SLOYD. 
CHANDLER & BARBER, stzet* Sosron. 


SYSTEMATIC COLLECTION. 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate-A nimals 

The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS put up 
in strong cloth covered cases, and accomp:nied with 
model text-book, are easily. in every respect, the best 
apd cheapest low-priced collections in the market. 

Commissioner Harris writes : ‘‘ Every school in the 
United States. in my optoton, should have these col- 
lections.” RELIEF APS: ANTERN SLIDES, 
CHARTS ete. Descriptive Circulars free. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL 
612 17th STREET, N. ¥: Wasetadcon, D.C. 


MINF RALS for SCHOOLS 


Ores, useful and rock-making minerals for 
practical study. Catalogue free. 
ROY HOPPING, 

129 4ra AVENUE = = New York, N. Y. 


LANGUAGES {fu sestuay, 
(School Use, &c. 
CORTINA’S METHOD (complete) 
French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50 
Awarded First Prize at Columbian Exposition. 
French Sample, 8 lessons, 30c. 


1 ee 
PHONOGRAPH 2) “eoatas.eny lene. $0 
1. VERBos EsPpANOLEs, Eng. equivalents 75c. 
2. CoRTINA’s Sp.-Eng. Diction’y,index., 25c. 
CORTINA SERIES. 
. DEsPuES DE La Luovvia, annotated.. 25c. 
. Ex InDIANO, Spanish and English... 50c. 
Ex INDIANO, Spanish, annotated.... 40c. 
Amparo, Novel, Spanish and English 75c. 
Amparo, Spanish edition, annotated 50c. 
Ex Frnau DE Norma, annot’din Eng. 7*c. 
MopE.os Para Cartas, Span. Eng.. 75c 
Fortuna, 4stories,ann’t’din English 85c. 
TEMPRANO, Y Con SOL..do.,.... do... 85c. 
Cat.of other text and imported Spanish Books. 
R. D. CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES, 
44 West 84TH STREET, NEw YoRE. . 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





- Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 





Established 17 years 129 Auditorium Buildiog, eee 
Positions Filled, 4,000 astern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y 
THE FISK TEACHER’S AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 156 Fifth Av., ew Fs jm City, N.Y. 878 Mich: Bide: Chicago, Ill. 
1505 Pa. Ave., Was hington, D.C. 414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 4 Evans Bidg., Oskaloosa, Ia. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver, Colo. 420 Parrott Bldg. \BanFrancisco,Cal. 525Stimson BIk., Angeles.Cal. 





Four thousand positions filled. Sixteenth 
year. Frequent vacancies in all kinds of 


TEACHERS WANTED: sehen for which we have no suitable 


gandidates. Many of them choice positions. Write for particulars. Address C. J. 
Albert, Manager, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Central Music Hall, Chicago. 


{ 01d aa d best k in U.S. Est. 1855 
Schermerhorn TEACHERS AGENCY | lest and pest xnown 


P. V Huyssoon 
3 EB. 14th St., New York } Managers. 


Joun C. RockwEx, 
offers over 225 elementary and college courses BY CORRESPONDENCE in 28 of 




















Home Study, its departments, including Pedagogy. History. the Languages, English, 

Mathematics, Physiography, Zoology, Physiology, Botany, etc Instruc- 

THE UNIVERSITY tion is personal; Work may credit 8 granted for 0 ege courses success- 
y comple’ ork ma: natanytime. For circular ress 

OF CHICAGO © UNIVERSITY oF CxicaGo (Div. O), Catcago, IL. 





KELLOGG’S BUREAU RECOMMENDS 


good teachers. Kingston, N. Y.—‘* Thanks for your good services. Miss Phillips proved 
an excellent substitute."—M. J. MICHAEL, Prin. Academy. Teachers now wanted for 
September places. H. S. KELLOGG, No. 61 East oth Street, NEw York, 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Fernilies, 
Superior Professors, ncipals, Assistants, 
Tutors,and Governesses, for every De 
ment of Instruction; Recommends 
Schools to Parents. Cail on or address 
Mrs M. J. Youna-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency 
Union SQuaRE, New YORE. 


THE 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


—_ the confidence of teachers and 
employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conserv: 
ative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address 


HENRY SABIN = Des Moines, lowa. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING 


Grade “Feachers 
and Supervisors. 
4 ( Monthly, during ee 
school year. Discussio 


of to; = pelative tom fay | no and the “uew ed: 

neat jon.” Mrsic, &c, —_ Be 
sounces. "Can ili eines for reading, b: 

Gorin “g Rep rints.” pe rincipals and S aprrintendents 

will aid their teachers by arranging to supply each 

building with at least one annual subscription. $1 


L5c. Per copy. 
by HELE: r ft stad Indi- 
Baperrtsor CoM. 


anapolis. Patlished.| by 8 sC 
PANY,1 
and + should corr 


28 N. Penn St.. jo LL iy 
T E A CH ERS ond vie ROBERTSON'S 

Y, Equi- 
table Bldg, Memphis, Tenn. =~ filed. Necaaties 
in 19 Sta Operates in every State. Faithful 
and efficient service. 

















KINDERGARTEN 2% SCHOOL _supeLics. 


J. W. sce eeens & CO., 
SEND FOR OATALOGUE. 


3 Eas at, Sirent, 
TRANSLATIONS. 


New 
LITERAL 


THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
New Coors ht Introductions—New Type— 








_ INTERLINEAR 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S 

Good Type—Well Printed—Fine ye 
Leather Binding —Cloth Sides - Price Reducedto | Good Pa ell Bound—Convenient for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket— ice, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Coanopue + DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


DO YOU KNOW that a LAPILINUM BLACKBOARD 


(SILICATE BLACKBOARD STONE , Cuore) 8feet by 9 feet can be obtained for $1.50? (Other 
sizes in proportion) Can be tacked on the wall by any one—makes a perfect blackboard 
and will wear equal to stone. packs for Cetslogue and pnice list. The principal Stationers 
in every City carry in stock a line of Silicate goods. Send for a sample of Lapilinum 
ana test it. We guarantee it. Manufactured only by the 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE COMPANY,  ™*" Vesey, ang,charch Sts. 
Ap THE “DUSTLESS” 


‘sA place for everything and everything in its place.” 

problem has been solved at last by the Morris & 
Dunham Blackboard Eraser Pockets which have 
been designed to be placed at intervals of each 
child's space, about four inches below the chalk 
trough. Keep your erasers out of the dust in the 
chalk trough oy supplying your boards with these 
‘*Pockets” and have your erasers always clean— 
once placed they last forever,at an approximate 
cost of | $i soperroom. Useful, Economical, 
Indestractible, Inexpensive, Healthful and Orna- 
mental, made‘of sheet Steel finished handsomely 
and sold under a positive guarantee. They save 
erasers, blackboards, and confusion; reduce dust 
to a minimum, economize time,teach your pupils 
a constant lesson in tidiness—in short these ock- 
ets are the lasting friend of teachers, pupils, jani- 
tors and allothers associated with school work. 
Correspondence solicited. Completeinformation 
upon application to 


THE MORRIS & DUNHAM FRASER 
POCKET CO., - Davenport, Iowa. 


GILLOTT’ S PENS 


FOR PRIMARY purities: Numbers 404, 351,and 1047 (Multisc ript, 
FOR GRAMMAR GRADES: Numbers 604 E. F., 8308, and 1047 (Maultiscript) 


For Vertical Writing: 9 Nv™>or* 1845 Geatigcays |ancri 


ertigraph), 
tiscript), and 1065, 1086, 1967. 
Highest Prize at every Paris Exposition, ae pe Chicago. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - 91 John Street, New York. 
Henry Hock, Sole Agent. 

















horn Gl 
_ZVERTICULAR PEN 





GILLOTT'S 
WARRANTED i. 





THE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
OF THE SOUTH. xii" 


ESTABLISHED 1891 BY PRESENT MANAGER. 


Largest patronage and best clientele of all 
Southern agencies. throughout South and West. 
Teachers of ability and specialists wanted. 


Send for brochure and full particulars. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New York City. 
The professional school of Columbia University 














for the training of general teachers, super visors, 
owships and Scholar- 
ships amounting to $5,750 
Teachers annually. Degree of B.S. 
grentes on completion o fa 
Co leg e ears’ course leading to the 
iploma in Elementary 
Toasting. Kindergarten, Fine Arts, Domestic 
Domestic Science, or Manual Training. 
grees of A.M. a Catalogues sent on ap- 
plication to the! Secretary. . 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pbh.D., Dean. 
Summer Session 


ines poo superintendents, and instructors in 
two-years’ Collegiate 
Siete courses leading to Higher fy 


normal schools and college 3 Open to both sexes. 
Course followed by a two- 
Diploma in Beoondary Teaching, or to the D 
JULY 5 TO AUGUST 16, Igor. 








84 Courses in 19 Departments. 


Ample facilities for Library and Labo- 
ratory Work. University Credit. Com- 
tortable Temperature. Great variety of 
Recreations. Single.tuition ie of $25.00 
Inexpensive Living. 








For Circular and Book of Views, address 


THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University 
Irnaca, N. Y. 


FR E E Book Store by Mail. 


Wholesale Prices. 
agesscont a our fom 0; by 6x9 inches; post- 





ooks, Bibles, 

odicals,etc., oe = Wholesale Prices. 

All books carried in stock. catalog ever print- 
ed and sent free of charge 

THE BOOK SUPPLY CO..266-8 Wabash Ave. Chicage 





Whatever is the decision of the 
supply orders for either style wit 


Vertical < or JSlant. 





Work 
CAMDEN, N ws 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS 


Yor BC HOOL. BUSINESS, and LEGAL PURPOSES—with pens of first-class quality. Ask your Stationer for them. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


— that be as to which shall be used, we shall be able to 


CleSTERBROOK 
2 OVERTICAL bite R 


26 John Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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JAS. GODFREY WILSON 


Patentee and Manufacturer. 


















Rolling Partitions. Hygienic Wardrobes. 





HESE Goods are exten- 
sively used in School 
Buildings A A AAA 
Send for Catalogue & 


Os) 








CHIEF OFFICE: 


74 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 





Venetian Blinds. 





Special Features of the 


NEW ERA UNITED STATES HISTORY 


1. The narrative style adopted. 

2. The charts which are intended 
for a complete review of the sub- 
ject when completed. 

3. The thorough manner in which | 5. 
the social and material advance 
of the American people has been separate colonies to the national 
treated. constitution and its amendment. 


CHICAGO EATON & COMPANY, Publishers NEW YORK 


203 Michigan Avenue 3 East 14th Street 


4, The uniform plan of giving more 
space to the CAUSES and RESULTS 
of the wars than to the harrowing 
details of the battles. 

Political and territorial develop- 
ment from the first charters to the 








Every Hour of te Day § 
Every Day of tre Year 


you can count on 


@ Steady, Reliable Work 


from the 


REMINGTON 


TYPEWRITER 


327 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 





nm, 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 





Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed 
or weary from worry, insomnia, 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon ot Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 


It nourishes, strengthens, and im- 
parts new life and vigor by supply- 
ing the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only 





are carried in the pockets of over 
eight million people—are known 
everywhere as 


The World’s Standard 


because of their mechanical per- 
fection, accuracy and durability. 


Genuine Ruby Jeweled Elgins 


are sold by Jewelers everywhere 
in various sizes and styles. 
An Elgin Watch always has the 


word i = engraved on the 
works—fully guaranteed. 


Booklet Free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
ELGIN, . ILL. 











